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CHAPTER XXV. 
DINING AT GREYLANDS’ REST. 
T was yet early morning. The sky was darkly blue, tke sea 
indolent and calm, the air intensely hot. Mr. George North, 
sitting on the bench outside the Dolphin Inn, his straw hat tilted over 
his brows, gazed at the placid sea before him, and felt as lazy as was 
the atmosphere. 

He had slept well, and breakfasted to his perfect content. Young, 
sanguine, healthy, the mystery encompassing his brother Anthony’s 
fate had not sufficed to break his rest. The more than hinted-at doubts 
of Charlotte Guise—that Anthony had been put out of the world for 
ever by Mr. Castlemaine—failed to find their response in George North’s 
mind. The mere thought of it appeared to him to be absurd ; the sus- 
picion far-fetched and impossible ; the implied doubt of the Master of 
Greylands little less than a libel on the name of Castlemaine. Men 
of the world areinclined to be practical in their views, rather than 
imaginative : and the young and hopeful look ever on the bright side 
of all things. 

That Anthony’s disappearance was most unaccountable, George 
North felt; and his continued absence, if indeed he yet lived, was 
more strange still. ‘There was very much to be unravelled in connection 
with that past February night, and George North intended to do his 
best to bring its doings to light : but that his brother had been destroyed 
in the dreadful manner implied, he could not and would not believe. 
Without giving credit to anything so terrible, there existed ground 
enough, ay and more than enough, for distrust and uncertainty. And 
just as his sister-in-law, poor bereaved Charlotte, had taken up her 
abode at Greylands under false colours, to devote herself to search out 
the mystery of that disappearance within the Friar’s Keep, so did 
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George North resolve to take up his. Nothing loth, was he, to make 
a sojourn there. Had Anthony presented himself before him at that 
moment, safe and well, George would still have felt inclined to stay; 
for the charms of Ethel Reene had made anything but a transient 
impression on him. The world was his own, too; he had no particular 
home in it; Greylands was as welcome to him as any other resting- 
place. 

John Bent came forth from the open door to join his guest. Land- 
lords and their ways in those days were different folks from what they 
are in these. He wore no waistcoat but a loose linen coat, and his 
head was bare. 

“ A nice stretch of water, that, sir,” he said respectfully, indicating 
the wide sea, shining out in the distance. 

“Tt is indeed,” replied George North. ‘I think the place is a nice 
place altogether. That sea and the cliff, rising up there, would be 
worth sketching. And there must be other pretty spots also.” 

“ True enough, sir.” 

“T feel inclined to bring over my pencils and take up my abode with 
you for a bit, and sketch these places. What do you say to it, Mr. 
Bent?” ; 

“‘There’s nothing I could say, sir, but that it would give me and my 
wife pleasure if you did. We'd try and make you comfortable.” 

“Aye, I don’t fear but you’d do that. Well, I think I shall go 
to Stilborough and bring back my rattletraps. I saw a charming bit of 
scenery yesterday when I went to call on the French lady. It is an 
archway covered with ivy : looking through the opening, you catch a 
view of a cottage with a back-ground of trees. There was a small 
rustic bridge also not far off, lying amid trees, and a stream of water 
running under it, the whole dark and sheltered. These spots would 
make admirable sketches.” 

“No doubt, sir,” returned John Bent by way of answer. “ But you’d 
have to crave the leave of the Master of Greylands before making ’em. 
And that leave might not be easy to get.” 

“Why not?” 

“ They be on his land, sir.” 

“What of that? Surely he would not deny it! The great Creator 
has not been churlish in making this world beautiful—should one man 
wish to keep any part of it for the enjoyment of his own sole eye- 
sight ?” 

John Bent gave his head a shake. “I don’t think it is that Mr. 
Castlemaine would do that, sir ; he is not so selfish as that comes to; 
but he does not like to see strangers about the place. He'd keep all 
strange folks out of Greylands if he could: that’s my belief.” 

‘Why should he?” 
“‘Tt’s just his pride and his temper, sir.” 
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“ But I thought I had heard Mr. Castlemaine described as a generous 
man ; a pleasant-tempered man,” remarked Mr. North. 

‘‘ Well, and so he is, sir, when he chooses to be,” confessed the land- 
lord ; “‘I don’t say to the contrary. In many things he is as easy and 
liberal as a man can be. But in regard to having strangers about 
his land, or in the place either, he is just a despot. And I think the 
chances are ten to one, sir, against your getting leave to sketch any 
spot of his.” 

“T can but ask. If he refuses me, well and good. Of course I 
should not attempt to defy him—though I am by no means sure that 
he or any one else has the legal power to deny our copying nature’s 
works, in man’s possession though they may be. Nevermind. Enough 
free objects will be left for me: such as that cliff, for example, and that 
glorious sea.” 

Mr. North rose as he spoke. At that same moment two of the 
Grey Ladies were crossing over fromthe Nunnnery. Only one of them 
wore the dress of the community, Sister Margaret. The other was 
Miss Castlemaine, in her flowing mourning robes. Each of the ladies 
smiled kindly and gave the good-morrow to John Bent. George 
North lifted his straw hat with reverence, and kept it off until they 
should have passed. 

Possibly the action, so uncharacteristic of most Englishmen, attracted 
particularly the attention of Mary Ursula. Bending slightly her head 
to acknowledge the courtesy, her eyes rested on the young man’s face. 
Whether it was his action, whether it was anything she saw in the face 
that struck on her, certain it was that she half stopped to gaze upon 
him. She said nothing, however, but passed on. 

“What a magnificent young woman!” cried Mr. North, when the 
ladies were out of hearing. ‘She is beautiful. I mean the lady in 
mourning : not the Sister.” 

“‘ She is that, sir. It is Miss Castlemaine.” 

‘“‘ Miss Castlemaine? Which Miss Castlemaine?” 

“The late banker’s daughter, sir. Niece to the Master of Grey- 
lands.” 

An hour later, the ladies went by again on their way homeward. 
John was outside his door still, but alone. Miss Castlemaine accosted 
him. 

“Who was that gentleman we saw here just now, Mr. Bent?” 

“ His name’s North, madam; he is an artist.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Castlemaine. 

“Why did you inquire ?” asked Sister Margaret, as they went on. 

‘Because something in the stranger’s face seemed to be familiar to 
me—as though I had seen it before,” replied Mary Ursula. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George North, who seemed to do things rather upon 
impulse—or, at least, not to lose time in putting into practice any reso- 
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lution he might make—had proceeded to Greylands’ Rest, to get the 
permission for sketching any particular bits of scenery which might be 
owned by Mr. Castlemaine. He took the field way; the same way 
that he and the ladies had taken the previous night, and he was nearly 
at the end of his journey when he encountered Mr. Castlemaine, who 
was coming forth from his house with Ethel Reene. Mr. North lifted 
his hat, and approached to accost them. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said to Mr. Castlemaine, bowing at the 
same time to Ethel, “‘ I believe I have the honour of speaking to the 
Master of Greylands.” 

Mr. Castlemaine recognized him at once. As the young travelling-artist 
(so described to him by the waiter) whom he had seen the previous 
day at the Turk’s Head ; the same who had just been talked of at his 
breakfast-table. This Mr. George North, it turned out, was a friend of 
Madame Guise; or, as Madame especially put it, of her late husband’s. A 
gentleman artist, Madame had said, for he was not dependent on his 
profession; he had a good patrimony: and Mr. Castlemaine had taken 
all in unsuspiciously. Apart from anything trenching on the mysteries 
of that certain February night and of the Friar’s Keep, whatever they 
might be, he was the least suspicious man in the world: and it no 
more occurred to him to connect this young man and his appearance at 
Greylands with that unhappy affair than he would have connected the 
moon with it. Mr. Castlemaine had taken rather a fancy to this young 
artist at the Turk’s Head ; he liked the look of his bright face now, as 
he came up smiling ; he warmed to the open, attractive manners. 

George North preferred his request. He had come to Greylands 
the previous day in the two-horse van from Stilborough, for the pur- 
pose of calling on Madame Guise ; he had been struck with the pretty 
place and with the many charming bits of scenery it presented, fit for 
the pencil: some of these spots, he found, belonged to the Master of 
Greylands ; would the Master of Greylands give him permission to 
sketch them ? 

And taken, it must be repeated, by the applicant’s looks and words ; 
by his winning face, his pleasing voice, his gentlemanly bearing alto- 
gether, Mr. Castlemaine gave the permission off-hand, never staying to 
count the cost of any after suggestions that might arise against it. 
Artists had come to the place before ; they had stayed a week or two 
and departed again, leaving no traces behind: that the same would be 
the case with this present one, he never thought to doubt. Mr. North 
was somewhat different from the others, though; inasmuch as that he 
was known to Madame Guise (who vouched, so to say, for his being a 
gentleman) and also that he had gained the liking of Mr. Castlemaine. 

Mr. North warmly expressed his thanks for the readily accorded 
permission. Ethel had not spoken, but was blushing perpetually as 
she stood listening to him—and for no cause whatever, she angrily told 
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herself. Mr. North turned to retrace his steps, and they all walked 
on together. 

“You have been acquainted with Madame Guise and her family 
some time, I find,” observed the Master of Greylands, ‘‘ Knew them 
abroad.” 

“‘Oh yes. Her husband was a dear friend of mine. We were like 
——” Mr. North hesitated, but brought the suggestive word out, as 
he had led to it—“ like brothers.” 

““Was there anything Aecudiar in his death?” asked Mr. Castle 
maine. ‘Madame Guise seems to shrink so much from all mention of 
the subject that we can hardly help fancying there was: and it is a 
topic that we cannot question her upon. He died suddenly, she said 
one day, when some allusion was made to him, and that is all we know. 
Mrs. Castlemaine observed that she shivered perceptibly as she 
said it.” 

“That is what I heard—that he died suddenly,” assented Mr. 
North. “I was roaming about Italy at the time, and did not know of 
it for some months afterwards. Madame Guise had left for England 
then. I procured her address ; and, being so near, called to see her 
yesterday.” 

Mr. Castlemaine slightly nodded—as if this part scarcely needed 
explanation. ‘Then you do not know what Monsieur Guise died of, 
Mr. North? She has not told you?” 

“No, she has not. I do not know what he died of. They were 
very much attached to one another, and her avoidance of the subject 
may be perhaps natural. He was an estimable young man, and my 
very good and dear friend.” 

Thus talking, the fields were traversed and they gained the road. 
Here their routes lay in opposite directions: that of the Master of 
Greylands and Ethel to the right, Mr. North’s to the left. He was 
returning to the Dolphin before starting on his walk to Stilborough. 

“You are staying at the inn, I presume,” observed Mr. Castle- 
maine to him. 

“Yes, I am comfortable there, and the charges are very moderate. 
I called for my bill this morning.” 

“Called for your bill! Are you going away?” 

“Only to come back again this afternoon. I left my portmanteau 
and pencils at Stilborough.” 

“Well, we shall be happy to welcome you at Greylands’ Rest when- 
ever you feel inclined to call on Madame Guise,” spoke Mr. Castle- 
maine, in parting. ‘Will you dine with us this evening ?” 

“Thank you. With very much pleasure.” 

Mr. Castlemaine cordially shook hands, and turned away. It was 
rare indeed that the Master of Greylands condescended to be so free 
with a stranger—or, in fact, with any one. Any previous visiting- 
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artists to the place might have looked in vain for a hand-shake. But 
his heart warmed to this young man; he knew not why: and there 
was something in Mr. North’s bearing, though it was perfectly respect- 
ful to the Master of Greylands, which seemed to testify that he was, 
and knew himself to be, of the same social standing in society; at 
least, that gentleman’s equal. 

But that the propensity, which we all have, to take likes and dislikes 
seems to obey no rule or law, and is never to be accounted for, it might 
be noticed as a curious circumstance here. When Mr. Castlemaine 
first saw the unfortunate Anthony, -he had taken a dislike to him. 
How far the avowed errand of that young man—the putting in a claim 
to Greylands’ Rest—may have conduced to this, cannot be told: Mr. 
Castlemaine would have said that it had nothing to do with it ; that he 
disliked him by instinct. Most people had seen nothing in Anthony 
but what was to be liked; ay, and much liked; Mr. Castlemaine was 
an exception. And yet here was Anthony’s brother (though Mr. Castle- 
maine knew it not) to whom his heart was going out as it had never 
yet before gone out to a stranger! ‘Truly these instincts are more 
capricious than a woman’s will ! 

George North ran in to the Dolphin, caught up his umbrella to 
shield himself from the sun, and started on his hot walk to Stilborough. 
In the course of the afternoon he was back again with what he was 
pleased to call his rattletraps—a portmanteau and a sketching-case— 
having chartered a fly to Greylands. There was no two-horse van at 
his disposal that afternoon. 

“Do you get much of this fiery weather?” he asked, throwing him- 
self down by Mrs. Bent in her sitting-room and his hat on the table, 
while the landlord saw to his luggage. 

“Well, we have our share of it, sir, when it’s a hot summer. And 
this is a very hot one. Just see the sea yonder: even that looks hot.” 

‘‘T shall take a dip presently and try it,” returned Mr. North. “ That 
must be the best of living at the sea-side: you get glorious baths.” 

“You have not told me what you’d like for dinner, yet, sir,” resumed 
Mrs. Bent, who was stripping currants into a pan, her face and the 
currants and the cherry-cap ribbons all one and the same colour. 

“Dinner! Why I am going to dine at Greylands’ Rest. Its master 
asked me.” 

“ Did he!” cried Mrs. Bent in surprise. ‘Well that’s a great thing 
for him to do. He don’t favour new comers, sir.” 

“He has so far favoured me. I say, Mrs. Bent,” added the artist, 
a laughing look in his bright eyes, “what a pretty girl that is up 
there !” 

Mrs. Bent raised her own eyes from the stripping and shot forth an 
inquiring glance. He was helping himself to the ripest bunches. 

“Miss Ethel Reene! Well, so she is, sir, and as good as she is 
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pretty. There’s no love lost—as it’s said—between her and her step- 
mother. At any rate, on Mrs. Castlemaine’s part. ‘The servants say 
Miss Ethel gets snubbed and put upon above a bit sometimes. She 
has to give way finely to the little one.” 

“Who is the little one ?—Just look at this large bunch! Twenty 
on it, I know.” 

“‘ You'll get a surfeit, sir, if you eat at these sharp currants like that 
when you are so hot.” 

“Not I. I never tasted any so good.” 

“‘T shall charge you for them, sir,” she went on, laughing. 

“All right. Charge away. I have heard my father tell a tale of 
going inco a cherry-orchard once when he was a lad, he and three more 
boys. They paid sixpence each, and eat what they liked. I fancy 
all four had a surfeit, or something, after that.” 

“I dare be bound. Boys in a cherry-orchard! Do you get fine 
currants in France, sir?” 

“We get everything that’s fine there,” responded Mr. North, as well 
as he could speak for the currants. ‘But what little one were you 
talking of, Mrs. Bent?” 

“Of Miss Flora, sir: Mrs. Castlemaine’s daughter. A troublesome, 
ill-behaved little chit, she is: always in mischief. The last time we 
were brewing ; it’s only a few days ago; my young lady was passing 
the door and ran in: she went rushing to the brewhouse, and fell back- 
wards into the mash tub. Fortunately the liquor had been drawn off ; 
but there she was, squealing in the wet grains.” 

Mr. North laughed, and rose. Abandoning the currants, he put on 
his hat and went leisurely out to take his plunge in the sea. By-and- 
by, when Mrs. Bent and John were seated at tea, he came running 
back in a commotion, his wet towels in his hand. 

“Can you tell me at what time they dine at Greylands’ Rest?” 

** At six o'clock, sir, when they dine late,” replied John. “ Mostly, 
though, it’s in the middle of the day.” 

‘‘ And as often five o’clock as six,” put in Mrs. Bent. “ The earlier 
Mrs. Castlemaine dines, the better she likes it. You have not half 
dried your hair, sir.” 

“I had no time for superfiuous drying,” he replied. “It suddenly 
struck me that I did not know the hour for dinner, and I came off as I 
could. Is that the righttime?” looking at the clock. “A quarter past five!” 

“Right to a minute, sir. This clock never fails.” 

“ And you say, Mrs. Bent, that they sometimes dine at five. What 
will they think of me?” 

He went leaping up the stairs, saying something about the thought- 
less ways of wandering Arabs—by which the landlord and his wife 
understood him to mean artists. An incredibly short time, and he was 
down again, dressed, and striding off to Greylands’ Rest. 
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The first thing Mr. North noticed, on entering the gate of the garden, 
was the flutter of a white dress amid a nest of trees. It was enough 
to assure him that the dinner had not begun. He penetrated these 
trees, attracted by the voices within, and found himself in sight of Ethel 
Reene and the young damsel recently spoken of—Miss Flora. 

The white dress he had seen was Ethel’s. It was an Indian sprigged 
muslin, set off with black ribbons. Her rich brown hair, so bright in 
the flicker of sunshine, had nothing to adorn it; her delicate face 
wore one of its sweetest blushes as he approached. She sat in a kind 
of grotto, a book resting in her lap while she talked to Flora. That 
young lady, unmindful of her holiday attire—a costly and very pretty 
frock of grey silken gauze, for Mrs. Castlemaine had said she might 
dine at table—was astride on the branch of atree. Ethel had in vain 
told her not to get up there. She jumped down at the sight of Mr. 
North : the frock was caught by the branches, and the result was a 
woeful rent. 

“There !” exclaimed Ethel in an undertone, for Mr. North had not 
quite reached them. “ Your beautiful new frock! Whata pity! IfI 
were mamma I should never buy you anything but stuff and cotton.” 

Flora, even, looked down ruefully at the damage: the frock was new, 
as Ethel said, costly, and beautiful. 

“Pin it up, Ethel.” 

“‘T have no pins here. Besides, pinning would not hold it. It can 
only be mended. Youthad better show it to Eliza.” 

The spoilt child ran past Mr. North on her way indoors. He came 
up to Ethel, bowed, and then held his hand out. With another bright 
and deeper blush she put hers into it. 

“I shall get quite the English manners soon,” he said, smiling as he 
sat down. ‘We do not shake hands much in my country: especially 
with young ladies. They do not let us.” 

“Do you call France your country ?” 

“Well, I am apt to do so, having lived there so much. I have been 
making great haste here, Miss Reene, not knowing the hour for 
dinner.” 

‘“‘ We dine at six,” replied Ethel. ‘‘ Mamma has but just returned 
from her drive, and is dressing,” she added, as if in apology for being 
the only one to receive him. ‘‘ Papa has been out all the afternoon.” 

“Ts Madame Guise well to-day?” 

“Not very. She has one of her bad headaches, I am sorry to say, 
and isin her room. She will be here shortly.” 

He sat down by Ethel, and took up the book she had been reading ; 
a very old and attractive book indeed—the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“ What an excellent story it is!” he exclaimed. 

“‘ Have you read it?” asked Ethel, rising to proceed to the house. 

“Indeed I have. Twenty times, I should think. My mother had 
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a small store of these old English works, and I and my brother revelled 
in them,” 

“You have brothers and sisters?” 

“Only one sister now. She is married and lives in France.” 

“ Ah, then I can understand why you like to go thither so much,” 
said Ethel, all unconscious that it was his native land; that he had 
never before been in England. “Is her husband French ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. North. ‘Oh, what a lovely rose!” he cried, 
halting at a tree they were passing, perhaps to change the conversa- 
tion. 

It was in truth one of rare beauty: small, bright, delicate, and of 
exquisite fragrance. Ethel, in her impulsive good nature, in her inno- 
cent thoughtlessness, plucked it, and offered it to him. As he took it 
from her, their eyes met: in his own shone a strangely-earnest look of 
gratitude for the gift, mingled with admiration. Poor Ethel became 
crimson at the thought cf what she had done, and would have recalled 
the flower had it been possible. She went on quickly to the glass- 
doors of the drawing-room; Mr. North followed, placing the rose in 
his button-hole. 

Madame Guise was entering the room by the inner door at the 
same moment. Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine soon appeared ; lastly, Miss 
Flora in her mended frock. Harry Castlemaine was not at home; 
some errand, either of business or pleasure, had taken him to Stil- 
borough. 

Mr. North was received (as he heard later from Madame Guise) 
quite en famille—which pleased him much. No alteration was made 
in the usual style of dinner: but the dinners at Greylands’ Rest were 
always sufficiently good for chance company. As George North sat at 
table, watching the master at the head of the board, he could not bring 
himself to believe that Charlotte’s suspicions were correct. Good-look- 
ing, refined, courtly, pleasing, Mr. Castlemaine appeared to be the 
very last man capable of committing a secret crime. Every other 
moment some gesture of his, or glance, or tone in the voice, put George 
North in mind of his father, Basil Castlemaine : and—no, he could not, 
he coudd not join in the doubts of poor Anthony’s wife. 

But he noticed one thing. That ever and anon, Mr. Castlemaine 
would seem to forget where he was and his position as host, and fall 
into a fit of silent abstraction, during which, a curiously-sad expression 
lay on his face, and his brow was knit as with some painful care. He 
would rouse himself as soon as he perceived he was mentally absent, 
and be in an instant the grand, courtly, self-possessed Master of Grey- 
lands again. But the fits of gloom did occur, and George North 
noticed them. 

Nevertheless, he could not entertain the dread suspicions of his 
sister-in-law. ‘That a vast deal of mystery attached to his brother’s 
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disappearance, and that Mr. Castlemaine was in some degree and man- 
ner connected with it, or cognisant of it, he readily saw cause to 
recognize: but, of the darker accusation he believed him to be innocent. 
And it went with George North very much against the grain to sit at 
Mr. Castlemaine’s hospitable table under false colours, and not to 
declare the fact that he was his brother Basil’s son. ; 

Something of this he said to Madame Guise. Dinner over, the 
party strolled into the garden grateful for the little breath of air it 
brought. Mr. North found himself momentarily alone with Madame, 
near the grand sweeping elm-tree. 

“Are you mad, George?” she hastily cried in French and in the 
deepest alarm, in response to the word or two he whispered. ‘* Wish 
to declare yourself! mot like to be here only as Mr. North. For the 
love of heaven, recal your senses.” 

“It is terrible deceit, Charlotte.” 

“Do you no longer care for your unfortunate brother? Have you 
lost all remembrance of your love for him ?—of the ties of kindred >— 
of the time when you played together at your mother’s knee! Do you 
think it cost me nothing to come here under a wrong name—that it 
costs me no self-reproach to be here under sham pretences, I who have 
as keen a sense of honour as you? But I do it for Anthony’s sake; I 
bear all the feeling of disgrace for him.” 

‘* That is just it,” said George, ‘‘as it seems to me. Disgrace.” 

‘It must be borne—for my sake, and for Anthony’s. Were you to 
say, ‘I am George, Anthony's brother,’ Mr. Castlemaine would take 
alarm ; he would turn you out of the house, and me after you; and, 
rely upon it, we should never discover more of poor Anthony than we 
know now. It would still all be uncertain. No, mon ami, go you away 
from Greylands, if you like, and leave me to seek on alone; but 
declare yourself you must not. Anthony would rise from his grave at 
your unnatural conduet.” 

‘“‘Charlotte, you are exciting yourself for nothing,” he Hastily whis- 
pered, for Mrs. Castlemaine was approaching. “I did not say I was 
going to declare myself; I only said how unpalatable to me is the 
acting of this deceit. But for Anthony’s sake and yours, I would not 
bear it for a moment ; as circumstances are, I must go on with it, and 
be George North perhaps to the end of the chapter.” 

** Not to the end,” she murmured, “not tothe end. Anthony’s fate 
will be discovered before very long time has elapsed—or my prayers 
and tears will have found no pity in heaven.” 

Only at dusk did they go into tea. Afterwards, Ethel was bade 
sing some of her songs. George North—no mean musician himself, 
and with a soft, pleasant voice of his own—sat by the piano, listening 
to their melody, gazing through the twilight at her sweet face, and 
thinking that he had never been so nearly in an earthly paradise. 
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When he took his departure, they accompanied him to the gate. The 
stars were out, the night was clear and still, the heat still excessive. It 
chanced ‘that he and Ethel walked side by side: it chanced that 
he held her hand, ay, and pressed it too, longer than he need have 
done when he said good-night. That moment’s parting would remain 
in Ethel’s memory for life ; the heavy perfume of the flowers lay around 
them, her heart and pulses were alike beating. 

If she and George North had not fallen in love with one another, 
they were at least on the high road towards it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE VAULTS. 
Time had again gone on. It was autumn weather. Mr. George North 
was making a tolerably long sojourn in the place, and seemed to be 
passing his days agreeably. Sketching, boating, gossiping ; one would 
have said he had no earthly care. Perhaps he had not—save the 
one sweet care of making himself acceptable to Ethel Reene. 

The fate of each was over and done with long ago, so far as that 
grand master passion of the heart went—love. Ethel was helplessly 
in love with him for all time. ‘‘ Ma caprice est faite,” she might have 
said to Madame Guise in that lady’s native language; and Madame 
would have opened her eyes to hear it. For, in regard to the affection 
that had sprung up between those two young people, Madame was 
entirely in the dark. Not very observant by nature, her whole thoughts 
occupied with the one great trouble of her life, she remained wholly 
unsuspicious of what was passing in the inner life of those around her. 

George North’s love for Ethel made his very existence. The purest, 
truest affection man can feel beat in his heart for Ethel Reene. To 
meet was with both of them the one great event of the day; the hope 
to be looked forward to when they rose in the morning, the remem- 
brance that glowed within their breasts at night. On the solitary cliffs, 
up by the coastguard station ; or down on the sheltered beach of the 
sea-shore, towards the Limpets ; or amid the lovely scenery where he 
carried his pencils—in one place or another they were sure to meet. 
The soft wind seemed to whisper love-songs, the varying tints of the 
autumn foliage were as the brilliant colours of the trees on the ever- 
lasting shores, the very air was fraught with a heavenly perfume ; and 
the world for each was as the Garden of Eden. 

Mrs. Castlemaine was no more wise than Madame. She had dis- 
cerned nothing. Perhaps their first intimacy grew during a few days 
that she was absent from home. Disappointed of the promised ex- 
cursion to Paris—for Mr. Castlemaine had allowed the months to go 
on and on, and did not attempt to enter on it—Mrs. Castlemaine set 
off on a ten days’ visit to some friends in the adjoining county, taking 
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Flora with her. This was close upon the appearance of George North 
at Greylands. Ethel, left at home under the chaperonage of Madame, 
saw a good deal of Mr. George North: and the mutual liking already 
rising in either heart perfected itself into love. Long before Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s ten days of absence had come to an end, they were 
secretly conscious that they were all in all to each other. 

Mrs. Castlemaine returned, and neither saw nor suspected anything. 
Perhaps she was not likely to suspect. People don’t go about betray- 
ing the most secretive passion man can feel, or write the words, I love, 
brazenly on their foreheads. True love is essentially reticent, 
hiding itself away within the remotest folds of the shrinking heart. 
Neither had Mr. North breathed a word to Ethel. He was not pre- 
pared for it. Before he could speak, he must be able to declare his 
own true name to her and to her step-parents, to say “‘I am George 
Castlemaine.” And circumstances would not let him do that yet. 

He had learned absolutely nothing in regard to his brother’s fate: 
to unravel aught of the mystery attending it seemed to be beyond his 
power. He had explored, as he believed, every nook and portion of 
the Friar’s Keep; but without success of any kind. It appeared to be 
a lonely, deserted, and in places a dilapidated building, affording no 
spots for concealment. ‘There existed not a trace of Anthony; there 
was nothing to show that he had ever enteredit. George North stayed 
on at the Dolphin, waiting patiently for the elucidation that might or 
might not come; listening, whenever they met, to his sister-in-law’s 
most persistent belief that it zwou/d come; and perfectly contented so 
to stay on while he could see Ethel and feed his heart’s love for her, 
though the stay had been for ever. 


Midnight was striking from the old turret-clock of the Grey Nunnery. 
Standing at the open window of her bed-chamber, was Miss Castle- 
maine. She had put off the mourning for her father now, and assumed 
the grey dress of the Sisterhood. A warm black shawl was wrapped 
about her shoulders, for the night air was somewhat cold, and the breeze 
from the sea brought a chillness with it. It was late for any of the 
Grey Sisters to be up; unless detained by sickness, they went to rest 
early: but Miss Castlemaine had come in rather late from spending the 
evening at Greylands’ Rest, and had afterwards sat up writing a long 
letter. She had been in her room some little time; but had not yet 
begun to undress. To use an old saying, she had no sleep in her eyes. 
Putting the warm shawl on, she opened the window, and stood leaning 
on its sill, deep in thought as she gazed out at the wide expanse of sea. 
Hardly a night had passed of the past summer but she had thus stood 
as she was standing now. To look thus over the still sea in its calm- 
ness, or at its heaving waves, flashing white under the moon or 
starlight, lost in thought and care, was a positive luxury to Miss 
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Castlemaine. But these autumn nights were getting somewhat cold 
for it. 

It was not her own proper chamber that she was in, but Sister 
Mildred’s. Sister Mildred was away. Her health was much better ; 
but Mr. Parker, the doctor, had said most positively that a change of a 
month or two was necessary to complete her cure: and Sister Mildred 
departed to stay with some relatives whom she had not seen for 
many years. She would be returning shortly now, and Mary Ursula’s 
occupancy of her room was only temporary. The approach of cold 
weather had caused some necessary alterations in Mary Ursula’s 
chamber—the old grate was being replaced by a new one, and the 
chimney repaired: and during its process, she occupied the chamber 
of Sister Mildred. 

The lapse of months had not diminished the uneasiness of Mary 
Ursula’s mind, in regard to the disappearance of her unfortunate 
cousin Anthony in the Friar’s Keep. That Keep still wore for her an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and mystery. She never thought of it—and 
it was more often in her thoughts than she would have liked to say— 
but with one of those unpleasant thrills of renewed pain that arise at 
times with us all, when some heavy sorrow or suspense lies latent in the 
heart. Over and over again, since the night when Sister Mildred had 
discovered to her the secret passage, and she had explored, with that 
lady, its subterranean depth and length, had the wish—nay, the resolve 
—been within her to go again through the same passage, and look a 
little about the Friar’s Keep. She knew not how, she knew not why, 
but the fear that Anthony had been treacherously dealt with grew 
stronger in her conviction day by day. Not by Mr. Castlemaine ; she 
could never fear that: and she resented the doubt cast upon him 
by the world—which he in his haughty pride would not condescend to 
resent—and believed that the discovery of the truth, if it could be 
made, would be doing her uncle the best of services. By exploring, 
herself, the Friar’s Keep, she might be able to trace out nothing ; but 
at least, the strong desire to try lay upon her. The figure she had 
seen with her own eyes, bearing its lamp, and which was religiously 
believed by the small community of Greylands to be the ghost of the 
wicked monk, long dead and gone, possessed no supernatural terrors 
for Mary. That it was some living personage, personating the dead 
monk for a purpose, she felt sure of; and she could not help fancying 
that in some unimaginable manner it must have to do with the con- 
cealment of the fate of Anthony. 

Circumstances had brought all these matters more especially to her 
mind totnight. An old friend of hers, a Mrs. Hunter of Stilborough, 
had been also a visitor, though a chance one, that evening at Greylands’ 
Rest. Mrs. Hunter was very fond of Mr. Castlemaine. She scouted 
the doubt thrown upon him in connection with his vanished nephew, 
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regarding it as the height of absurdity; and “ show this opinion of 
hers, rather liked talking of the affair. She had introduced it that 
evening at Greylands’ Rest, asking all sorts of questions about the 
Keep, and about the ghost that sometimes appeared there, and about 
Anthony. During this conversation, Mary Ursula noticed that her 
uncle was remarkably silent ; and once she caught a look of strangely 
painful uneasiness on his face. As they were walking home—for it 
was Mr, Castlemaine himself who brought her back to the Grey Nunnery 
—-she ventured to speak of it to him. 

“You have never heard in any way of Anthony, I suppose, Uncle 
James ?” 

“ Never,” was Mr. Castlemaine’s reply. 

“Ts it not strange that some of his friends in France do not inquire 
after him? He must have had friends there.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“What do you think became of him, uncle?” 

“‘ My dear, the affair has altogether so annoyed me that I don’t care 
to think. We will drop it, Mary Ursula.” 

Now, this was not satisfactory—and Mary felt that it was not. Of 
course, it closed her lips upon the subject of Anthony; but she put 
another question not much less hazardous. 

““Who is that figure that shows himself sometimes as the ghost of 
the Grey Monk?” 

’ “JT don’t understand you.” 

The answer caused her to pause: the tone of it was certainly 
resentful. 

“ He walks about with his lamp, uncle.” 

“Well?” 

“ Surely you do not believe in it —that it is really a ghost?” she ex- 
claimed in astonishment. 

“TI am content not to be wiser than my neighbours,” replied Mr. 
Castlemaine. ‘I suppose I have some elements of superstition within 
me. We are none of us responsible for our own nature, you know, 
Mary Ursula.” 

She said no more. In fact they reached the Nunnery gate just then. 
Mr. Castlemaine saw her indoors, and went back again. Mary sat 
late writing her letter, and then came up to her room. 

She was thinking over it all now, as she stood at the window, the 
fresh sea-air blowing upon her somewhat heated brow. There. was 
no moon, but the night was passably light. Gentle waves stirred the 
surface of the water ; a faint ripple might be heard from the in-coming 
tide. It had turned some three hours since, and now covered, as Mary 
knew, the narrow path underneath the Nunnery, but not the strip of 
beach at the Friar’s Keep: that beach, however, would be inaccessible 
for some hours, except by sea. Some night boats were out beyond 
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Greylands, fishing as usual: she could discover their lights in the 
distance. Almost immediately opposite to her and not far off, stood a 
two-masted vessel at anchor. She wondered why it should have stayed 
in that solitary spot, so close in-shore, instead of the more customary 
place off the beach. It may be almost said that she saw and thought 
these things unconsciously in her mind’s pre-occupation. 

Nothing surprised her more—nay, half as much—as Mr. Castle- 
maine’s implied admission of his belief in the supernatural appearance 
of the Grey Friar. An impression was abroad among the fishermen 
that the Castlemaines believed in the ghost as fully as they themselves 
did: but until to-night, Mary had smiled at this. Look on what side 
she would, it seemed to be mystery upon mystery. 

More food, than this subject, and quite as unpleasant, _ been 
given to Mary that night by Mrs. Hunter. One of Mary’s chief friends 
in Stilborough had been a Mrs. Ord; she and Mary had been girls 
together. The husband, Colonel Ord, was in India; the young wife, 
who was delicate, remained at home. Sad news had now arrived from 
India. Colonel Ord was dead. He had died suddenly, it was sup- 
posed in consequence of excitement at the failure of an Indian bank, 
in which all his property was placed. Mrs. Hunter had imparted this 
news at Greylands’ Rest: and she had moreover whispered an 
announcement that had just been made public—the engagement of 
William Blake-Gordon to the heiress of Mountsorrel. Little marvel 
that Mary’s eyes had no sleep in them! 

Her reflections—and they were very painful—were interrupted by 
some stir that appeared to be taking place on board the two-masted 
vessel. Suddenly, as it seemed to her, two boats shot out from it, one 
after the other. The men, rowing them, seemed to be steering right 
for this end of the Nunnery; and Mary watched with surprise. No: 
they were making, it was quite evident now, for the Friar’s Keep. 
Stretching out at the casement window, as far as she dared stretch, 
Mary saw them go straight on for the little beach there; she thought 
she heard a bustle; she fancied she distinguished whispers. Wild 
ideas, devoid of reason, arose within her: in the broad, matter-of-fact 
daylight, she might have felt ashamed of their improbability ; but the 
imagination, when excited, soars away on curious wings. Were these 
boats bringing back Anthony ? 

The night went on. She saw other boats come; she saw boats go 
back ; she saw them come again. Surely she was not dreaming all 
this ! and yet it seemed an impossible pageantry. At length a power- 
ful impulse took possession of her—she would go through the secret 
passage and try and solve the mystery: then and there. 

Fastening her warm black shawl more securely round her, and tying 
on a dark silk hood, she unlocked her drawers to get the keys of the 
passage, and descended softly the stairs. So far it had not seemed 
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very lonely—though a sense of loneliness does strike upon one when 
making a solitary pilgrimage about even an inhabited house at the dead 
of night, when everybody else is abed and asleep. But when she 
came to descend the stone steps to the damp vaults below, lighted only 
by the solitary lantern she held, then Mary’s courage deserted her. 
Brave and good woman though she was, she halted in a kind of terror, 
and asked herself whether she could go on alone. Alone she must go 
if she went at all: not fora great deal would she disclose the fact of this 
existing passage to any of the Sisters, or let them know of her errand 
in it. Sister Mildred was the only one who shared the secret, and 
Sister Mildred was not there. 

Taking a few minutes to recover herself; to strive, ay, and to pray 
for returning courage, Mary at length went on. Arrived at the door, 
she unlocked it with great trouble, the lock was no less stiff and rusty 
than before; and she went swiftly along the passage in a sort of 
desperate perseverance. The door at the other end unlocked, but 
with just as much difficulty, she once more, for the second time in her 
life, found herself in the cloistered vaults underneath the Keep. 

Pausing again to gather what bravery would come to her, her hand 
pressed on her beating heart, she then proceeded about the place with her 
lantern ; throwing its light here, throwing it there. At first she could 
see no trace of anyone, living or dead ; could hear nosound. Soonshe 
halted abruptly; a thought had come across her, bringing a sick fear— 
suppose she should not be able to find her way back to the passage 
door, but must remain where she was until daylight ? Daylight ! what 
light of day could penetrate those unearthly vaults ?—they must be 
always, by day and by night, as dark as the grave. As she stood un- 
decided whether to search farther or to go back at once, she became 
conscious of a whiff of fresh air, that brought with it a smell of the 
sea. 

Stepping gently in its direction, she found herself at an opening. 
A door, it seemed : whatever it was, it was open to the strip of beach 
under the Friar’s Keep, and to the sea beyond it. All seemed perfectly 
still; there was neither sight nor sound of human being; but as she 
stood in the stillness she caught the distant regular dip of the oars 
in the water, belonging no doubt to the retreating boats. 

What could it mean ?—what could it all be? Even this opening in 
the hitherto-supposed-to-be impregnable walls—was it a new opening, 
or did it exist always? Mary stood wondering, listening, looking ; or, 
rather, peering: peering into the darkness of the night, for it was not 
light enough to Zook. 

These vaults, how much farther did they extend? She could not 
conjecture, and dared not attempt to discover, lest she lost her way 
back again : all the interstices of these pillared cloisters seemed one so 
like another that she might not risk it. Turning away from the fresh 
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breeze and the welcome smell of the sea, she began to retrace her 
steps. 

To retrace her steps, as she imagined, her thoughts very full. The 
question had been mooted, by people unacquainted with the place— 
were there any means by which the remains of the unfortunate 
Anthony Castlemaine could be effectually disposed of, if the worst had 
happened to him: say, any facility for throwing them into the sea. 
The answer had always been No, not from the Friar’s Keep, for the Keep 
had no communication of any kind with the sea, its walls were thick 
and impervious, But, it seemed that there was a communication with 
‘ the sea—as Mary had now just seen. Her thoughts and her breath 
alike came unpleasantly quick, and she groped along, and laid her 
disengaged hand on her bosom to still its pain. 

But where was the door? Where? She thought she had been going 
in its direction, but she had come far enough, and to spare, and 
here was no sign of it. Was she indeed lost in this ghostly place? 
Her heart beat ten times more wildly at the thought. 

She was very cautious in the use of the lantern, lest it might betray 
her, should any one chance to be there: carrying it close before her, 
and keeping three of its sides dark. She moved it here, she moved it 
there ; but no trace of the door did it shine upon ; and in her despera- 
tion, she pushed down the three dark slides, and flung the light aloft. 
Nothing was to be seen but the dark stone floor of the vaults, their 
intersected pillars and arches above, and the openings between them. 
One spot, one division was ever just like another. Lost! lost! 

Her hand fell with the lantern; the drops of fear broke out on 
her face. At that moment a sound, as of the banging of a door, echoed 
amid the pillars, and she hastily hid the glaring lantern under her shawl. 

Other sounds came. Some door had evidently been shut, for now 
it was being barred and bolted. It was not very near; and Mary 
Ursula waited. Then, turning on the full light of her lantern again, 
and keeping her back to the sounds, she went swiftly, blindly about, in 
search of the passage door. 

Ah, what a blessing! ‘There it was now, before her. Perhaps in alk 
her life she had never experienced a moment of relief like that. A 
sound of joy faintly escaped her; an aspiration of thankfulness went 
up from her heart. ; 

She had brought the keys inside with her, as a precaution, in case 
the door should close; they were tied together with string, and she 
had lodged the key belonging to this door in the lock on this side: 
Sister Mildred had done the same on the occasion of their first exhibi- 
tion. But now, as she stood there, Mary found she could not easily 
draw it out: it might have got turned ; and the lock was hard and un- 
manageable: so she had to put down the lantern, first of all ciosing 
its three sides, and take both hands to the key. 
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She had just got it out and the door open, and was gliding softly and 
swiftly through, when a great bright light was thrown upon her, and a 
rough hand grasped her shoulder. With a cry of awful terror, Mary 
turned, and saw a pistol held close to her face. 

“OQ don’t!” she cried—“‘spare me! spare me! I am Sister Mary 
Ursula—I am Miss Castlemaine.” 

The man, who looked young, and was short and sturdy, turned in 
the doorway, with his dark lantern, never speaking a word. At that 
unlucky moment, the door swung against his elbow, and the pistol went 
off. Down he dropped with a hoarse scream. 

Whether Mary Ursula retained her senses for the instant, she never 
afterwards knew. Fear, and the instinct of self-preservation would 
have caused her to fly? but how could she leave the wounded man to 
his fate? The whole place seemed to be reeling around her ; her head 
swam, and she stood back against the wall for support. 

“Are you alone here?” she asked bending down, when she could 
get her breath, and some little strength into her shrinking spirit. 

“T be, ma’am. The rest are all gone.” 

Why ! surely she knew that voice! Taking her lantern, she threw 
its light upon his face, and recognized Walter Dance, Dance the fisher- 
man’s son: a young fellow with whom she had had a friendly chat only 
yesterday; and to whom she had given many a little present when he 
was a lad. 

“Ts it you, Walter !” she exclaimed, with the utmost astonishment— 
and to find that it was he seemed to chase away as by magic her worst 
fears. ‘‘ What were you doing here?” 

No answer—except some dismal groans. 

“ Are you much hurt ?” 

“T am just killed,” he moaned. ‘Oh, ma’am ! who isto help me?” 

Who indeed! Mary Ursula had an innate dread of such calamities 
as this; she had a true, woman’s, sensitive heart, shrinking terribly 
from the very thought of contact with these woes of life. “I do not 
know that I can help you, Walter,” she said faintly. ‘Where are you 
hurt? Do you think you could get up?” 

He began to try, and she helped him to his feet. One arm, the left, 
was powerless; and the young man said his left side was also. He 
leaned upon her, begging pardon for the liberty, and looked about him 
in dismay. 

“Where does this here passage lead to, ma’am P” 

“‘To the Grey Nunnery. Could you manage to walk to it?” 

“TI must get somewhere, lady, where I can be aided. I feel the 
blood a dripping down me. If the bullet is not inside of me, it must 
have bedded itself in the wall.” 

The blood came from the arm. Beginning to feel faint again, feel- 
ing also very much as though she had been the cause of this, perhaps 
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had cost the young man his life, Mary Ursula bound up the arm as 
well as she could, with her handkerchief and with his. 

‘Will you go with me to the Nunnery, Walter ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, an’ I can get there. I never knew of this here 
passage.” 

She locked the door, took the keys and the two lanterns herself, 
giving him the pistol, and bade Walter lean upon her. The walking 
seemed to hurt him very much, and he moaned frequently. In spite 
of his hardy fisherman’s life, he seemed a very bad one to bear pain. 
When they came to the vaults of the Nunnery and had to ascend the 
stairs, his face turned livid and he clutched Miss Castlemaine tightly, 
to save himself from falling. The pistol fell from his hand once. 

She got him into a small room off the kitchen, where accidents had 
been attended to before—for indeed the Grey Nunnery was somewhat 
of a hospital, and the good Sisters were its tender nurses. A wide, 
hard, capacious sofa was there, and down he sank upon it. Mary 
stayed to light a candle, and then hastened away to get help. 

“You shall have a little brandy directly, Walter,” she said. “Iam 
going now to call assistance : we must get Mr. Parker here.” 

He only moaned in answer.: the agony in his side seemed dreadful : 
but as Miss Castlemaine was leaving the room, he called her back 
again. 

“Lady,” he cried with feverish earnestness, and there was a wildly 
eager look in his eyes as they sought hers, “ don’t tell how it was done ; 
don’t tell where you saw me, or aught about it. I shall say my pistol 
went off, in the chapel ruins, and that I crawled here to your door to 
get succour. I’ve got a reason for it.” 

“Very well; be it so,” assented Miss Castlemaine, after a pause of 
reflection. It would be at least as inconvenient for her, were the truth 
confessed, as for him. 

He looked frightfully pale ; and, to Miss Castlemaine’s horror, she 
saw some drops of blood dripping from his clothes, which must proceed 
from the wound in his side. Flying up the stairs, she entered the first 
chamber, where Sisters Ann and Pheeby slept; aroused them with a 
word or two of explanation, and was back again almost instantly with 
some water and the flask of brandy kept for emergencies. The Sisters 
were down almost as soon as she was; they were both capable women 
in a case such as this, almost as good themselves as a doctor. They 
saw to his side and bound it up, just as Mary Ursula h-d bound his 
arm. Sister Ann then ran off for Mr. Parker, and Sister Phoeby went 
to the kitchen to light the fire and prepare hot water, leaving Miss 
Castlemaine alone with the patient. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
OUT TO SHOOT A NIGHTBIRD, 
WaLTER Dance’s situation appeared to be critical. Miss Castlemaine 
(entirely unused to accidents) feared it was so, and he himself fully 
believed it. He thought that great common conqueror of us all, who 
is called the King of Terrors, was upon him, Death ; and it brought to 
him indeed a terror belonging not to this world. 

“T am dying,” he moaned ; “I am dying.’’ And his frame shook 
as with an awful ague, and his teeth chattered, and great beads of water 
stood on his livid face. “Lord, pardon me! Oh, ma’am, pray 
for me.” 

The young man had been all his life so especially undemonstrative 
that his agitation was the more notable now from the very contrast. 
Mary, full of fear herself and little less agitated than he, could only 
strive to appear calm, as she bent over him and took his hands. 

“‘ Nay, Walter, it may not be as serious as you fear; I think it is 
not,” she gently said. ‘“ Mr. Parker will be here presently. Don’t 
excite yourself, my good lad ; don’t.” 

“I am dying,” he reiterated. “I shall never get over this. Oh 
ma’am, you ladies be like parsons for goodness: couldn’t you say a 
prayer?” 

She knelt down and put up her hands to say a few words of earnest 
prayer ; just what she thought might best comfort him. One of his 
hands lay still, but he stretched the other up, suffering it to touch hers. 
These ladies of the Nunnery were looked upon by the fishermen as 
being very near to Heaven ; nearer (let it be said under the breath) 
than was Parson Marston. 

‘I’ve done a many wicked things, lady,” he began when her voice 
ceased, apparently saying it in the light of a confession. “I’ve often 
angered father and grandmother beyond bearing: and this night work, 
I’ve never liked it. I suppose it’s a wrong thing in God’s sight: but 
father, he brought me in to’t, as ’twere, and what was I to do?” 

“What night work?” she asked. 

But there came no answer. Mary would not repeat the question. 
He was lying in extreme agitation, shaking painfully. She put the 
brandy-and-water to his lips. 

“T must tell it afore I go,” he resumed, as if in response to some 
battle with himself. ‘ Ma’am, you'll promise me never to repeat it 
again ?” 

“T never will,” she replied earnestly, remembering that death-bed 
confessions, made under the seal of secrecy, should, of all things, be 
held sacred. “If you have aught to confess, Walter, that it may com- 
fort you to speak, tell it me with every confidence, for I promise you 
that it shall never pass my lips.” 
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“Tt’s not for my sake, you see, that it must be kept, but for their 
sakes : the Castlemaines.” 

“The what ?” she cried, not catching the words. 

“ And for father’s and the Commodore’s, and all the rest of em. It 
would spoil all, you see, ma’am, for the future—and they’d never forgive 
me as I lay in my grave.” 

She wondered whether he was wandering. “I do not understand 
you, Walter.” 

“It all belongs to Mr. Castlemaine, though the Commodore manages 
it. Sometimes he comes down, the master, and sometimes Mr. Harry; 
but it’s Teague and us that does it all.” 

“What is it that you are talking of?” she reiterated. 

“The smuggling work,” he whispered. 

“The smuggling work ?” 

“Yes, the smuggling work. Oh, ma’am, don’t ever tell of it! It 
would just be the ruin of father and the men, and anger Mr. Castle- 
maine beyond bearing.” 

Her thoughts ran off to Mr. Superintendent Nettleby, and to the 
poor fishermen, whom it was that officer's mission to suspect of possess- 
ing drams of unlawful brandy and pouches of contraband tobacco. 
She certainly believed the sick brain had lost its balance. 

“We've run a cargo to-night,” he whispered ; “a good one too. 
The rest had cleared off, and there was only me left to lock the doors. 
When I see the glimmer of your light, ma’am, and somebody moving, 
I thought it was one of the men left behind, but when I got up and 
found it was a woman’s garments, I feared it was a spy from the pre- 
ventive officer’s, come to betray us.” 

“What cargo did you run?” she enquired, putting the one question 
from amid her mind’s general chaos. 

“T fancy ’twas lace. It generally is lace, father thinks. Nothing 
pays like that.” 

Curious ideas were crowding on her, as she remembered the boats 
putting backwards and forwards that night from the two-masted vessel, 
lying at anchor. Of what strange secret was she being made cognisant? 
Could it be that some of the mystery attaching to the Friar’s Keep was 
about to be thus strangely and most unexpectedly cleared to her? 

“ Walter, let me understand. Do you mean to say that smuggling 
is carried on in connection with the Friar’s Keep?” 

“Yes, it is. It have been for years. Once a month, or so, there’s 
a cargo run: sometimes it’s oftener. An underground passage leads 
from the Keep to the Hutt, and the goods are stowed away in the 
cellar there till the Commodore can take ’em away to the receivers in 
his spring cart.” 

“ And who knows of all this ?” she asked, after a pause. ‘‘I mean 
in Greylands.” 
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“ Only father and me,” he faintly said, for he was getting exhausted. 
“They've not dared to trust anybody else. That’s quite enough to 
know it—us. The sailors bring in the goods, and we wheel ’em up 
the passage, Teague, and me, and father. I’ve seen Mr. Harry put his 
hand to the barrow afore now. George Hallet—Jane’s brother—he 
knew of it, and helped too. We had to be trusted with it, him and 
me, being on father’s boat.” 

In the midst of her compassion and pity for this young man, a feel- 
ing of resentment at his words arose in Mary’s heart. There might 
be truth in the tale he told in regard to the smuggling—nay, the ma- 
nceuvres of the boats that night and the unsuspected door she had seen 
open to the narrow beach, seemed to confirm it : but that this nefarious 
work was countenanced by, or even known to, the Master of Grey- 
lands, she rejected utterly. If there was, in her belief, one man more 
honourable than any other on the face of the earth, more proudly 
conscious of his own rectitude, it was her Uncle James. Pride had 
always been his failing. Walter Dance must be either partially wander- 
ing in mind to say it; or else must have taken up a fallacious fancy: 
perhaps been imposed upon by his father from some private motive. 
The work must be Teague’s, and his only, 

“Walter, you are not in a condition to be contradicted,” she said 
gently, “but I know you are mistaken as to Mr. Castlemaine. He 
could not hold any cognisance of such an affair of cheating as this—or 
his son either.” 

“‘ Why, the business is theirs, ma’am: their veryown. The Com- 
modore only manages it for ’em.” 

‘You may have been led to suppose that: but it is not, cannot be 
true. My Uncle James is the soul of honour. Can you suppose it 
likely that a gentleman like Mr. Castlemaine would lend himself to a 
long continued system of fraud ?” 

“T’ve always heard ’twas his,” groaned Walter. “I’ve seen him 
there standing to look on.” 

“You must have been mistaken. Did you see him there to-night?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Nor any other night, my poor lad, as I will venture to answer 
for.” 

“He might have been there to-night, though, without my seeing 
him,” returned the young man, who seemed scarcely conscious of her 
words. 

“ How should you have left the vaults, but for this accident?” she 
asked, the question striking her. 

“T had locked the door on the sea, and was going straight up the 
passage to the Hutt,” he groaned, the pain in his side getting intoler- 
able. 

“One question, Walter, and then I will not trouble you with more,” 
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she breathed, and her voice took a trembling sound as she spoke. 
“ Carry your thoughts back to that night, last February, when young 
Mr. Anthony was said to disappear within the Friar’s Keep os 

“T know,” he interrupted. 

‘Was any cargo run that night?” 

“‘T can’t tell,” he answered, lifting his eyes for a moment to hers. 
“T was ill abed with a touch of the ague; I get it sometimes. I don’t 
think father was abroad that night, either.” 

“ Have you ever known, ever heard any hint, or rumour, from your 
father or the Commodore, or the sailors who run these cargoes, that 
could throw light on Mr. Anthony’s fate ?” 

“Never. Never a word.” 

“Who are the sailors that come ?” 

“Mostly foreigners. Is it very sinful?” he added in an access of 
agony, more bodily than mental, putting out his one hand to touch hers. 
“ Very sinful to have he'ped at this, though father did lead me? Will 
God forgive it?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” she answered. “God is so merciful that He forgives 
every sin repented of—sins that are a vast deal blacker than this. 
Besides, you have not acted from your own will, but in obedience to 


others.” 
“T think I’m dying,” he murmured. “I can’t bear this pain long.” 


She wiped the dew from his face, and again held the brandy-and- 
water to his lips. Walter Dance had always been in the highest degree 
sensitive, it may be said, excruciatingly sensitive to physical pain. 
Many another man, lying as he was now with these same injuries, 
would not have uttered a moan. Brave Tom Dance, his father, was 
wont to tell him that if ever he met with a sharpish hurt he’d turn out 


a very woman. 

“If Doctor Parker would but come!” he cried restlessly. “ Lady, 
you are sure he is sent for?” 

As if to answer the doubt, the gate-bell rang out, and Mr. Parker’s 
voice was heard, as he entered the Nunnery. Sister Ann had brought 
not only him, but John Bent also. Miss Castlemaine felt vexed and 
much surprised to see the latter: some faint idea, or hope, had been 
upon her of keeping this untoward affair secret, at least for a few hours : 
and nobody had a longer tongue in a quiet way than the landlord of 
The Dolphin. She cast a look of reproach on the Sister. 

“Tt was not my fault, madam,” whispered Sister Ann, interpreting 
the glance. ‘ Mr. Bent came over with us without as much as ask- 
ing.” 

‘Bless my heart, Walter Dance, here’s a pretty kettle o’ fish!” began 
the surgeon, looking down on the patient. ‘“ You have shot yourself, 
Sister Ann says. And now, how did that come to happen?” 

“ Pistol went off unawares,” groaned Walter. ‘I think I’m dying.” 
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“‘Not just yet, I hope,” said the doctor cheerily, as he began to take 
off his coat and turn up his shirt-sleeves. 

Sending Miss Castlemaine from the room, the doctor called for 
Sister Ann, who had helped him before in attending to accidents, and 
had as good nerve as he. Mary, glad enough to be dismissed, went 
into the kitchen to Sister Phoeby, and there indulged in a sudden 
burst of tears. The events of the night had strangely unnerved her. 

If Sister Ann exercised any speculation as to the cause of the dis- 
pleasure, visible in the Superior’s face at the sight of John Bent, she set it 
down solely to the score of possible excitement to the patient. As she 
hastened to whisper, it was not her fault. Upon returning Lack from 
fetching Mr. Parker, they were bending their hasty steps across the 
road from the corner of the inn, when, to the astonishment of both 
the voice of John Bent accosted them, sounding loud and clear in 
the silence of the night. Turning their heads, they saw the landlord 
standing.at his open door. 

‘* Keeping watch to see the sun rise, John?” asked the docter jest- 
ingly. 

“TI am keeping watch for my lodger,” replied the landlord in a 
grumbling tone; for he was feeling the want of his bed, and resented 
the being kept out of it. “Mr. North went off this afternoon to a 
distance with his sketch-book and things, ordering some supper to be 
ready at nine o’clock, as he should miss his dinner, and he has never 
come back again. It’s to be hoped he w// come: that we are not to 
have a second edition of the disappearance of young Anthony Castle- 
maine.” 

“Pooh!” quoth the doctor. ‘‘Mr. North has only lost his way.” 

“‘T hope it may prove so!” replied the landlord grimly ; for his fears 
were at work, though at present they took no definite shape. ‘‘ What 
sickness is calling you abroad at this hour, doctor?” 

“Young Walter Dance has shot himself,” interposed Sister Ann, who 
had been bursting with the strange news, and felt supremely elated at 
having somebody to tell it to. 

** Walter Dance shot himself!” echoed the landlord, following them, 
upon impulse, to hear more. ‘ How ?—where? How did he do it?” 

“Goodness knows!” returned Sister Ann. ‘ He must have done 
it somewhere—and come to the Nunnery somehow. Sister Mary Ursula 
was still sitting up, we conclude—which was fortunate, as no time was 
lost. When we went to bed after prayers, she remained in the parlour 
to write letters.” 

In the astonishment created by the tidings, John Bent went with 
them to the Nunnery ; leaving his own open door-uncared for—but at 
that dead hour of the morning there was little fear of strangers finding 
itso. That was the explanation of his appearance. And there they 
were, the doctor and Sister Ann busy with the wounded man, and John 
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Bent satisfying his curiosity by listening to the few unconnected words 
of enlightenment that Walter chose to give, as to the cause of the 
accident, and by fingering the pistol, which lay on the table. 

“Will the injuries prove fatal?” asked Miss Castlemaine of the 
surgeon, when the latter at length came forth. 

“ Dear me, no!” was the reply, as he entered the parlour, at the 
door of which she stood. “Don’t distress yourself by thinking of such 
a thing, my dear young lady. Blood makes a great show, you know ; 
and no doubt the pain in the side is acute. There’s no real cause for 
fear; not much damage, in fact: and he feels all reassured, now I have 
put him to rights.” 

“ The ball was not in him? ” 

‘* Nothing of the kind. The side was torn a little and burnt, and of 
course was, for one who feels pain as he does, intolerably painful. 
When I tell you that the longest job will be the broken arm, and that 
it is the worse of the two, you may judge for yourself how slight it all is. 
Slight, of course, in comparison with what might have been and with 
graver injuries.” 

Mary gave vent to a little sob of thankfulness. It would have been 
an awful thing for her had his life been sacrificed. She felt somewhat 
faint herself, and sat down on the nearest chair. 

“This has been too much for you,” said the doctor; ‘‘ you are not 
used to such things. And you must have been sitting up very late, my 
dear young lady—-which is not at all well. Surely you could write your 
letters in the day-time !” 

“T do things sometimes upon impulse; without reason,” she answered 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ Hearing bad news of an old friend of mine from 
Mrs. Hunter, whom I met at Greylands’ Rest last evening, I sat down 
to write to her soon after my return.” 

“And spun your letters out unconsciously—it is always the case. 
For my part, I think there’s a fascination in night work. Sit down 
when the house is still to pen a few minutes’ letter to a friend, and ten 
to one but you fimd yourself still at it at the small hours of the morning. 
Well, it was lucky for young Dance. You heard him at the door at 
once, he says, and hastened to him.” 

A deep blush suffused her face. She could only tacitly uphold the deceit. 

“His is rather a lame tale, though, by the way—what I can under- 
stand of it,” resumed Mr. Parker. ‘“‘ However, it did not do to question 
him closely, and the lad was no doubt confused besides. We shall come 
to the bottom of it to-morrow.” 

“You are going home?” she asked. 

“ There’s no necessity whatever for me to stay. We have made him 
comfortable for the rest of the night with pillows and blankets. Sister 
Ann means to sit up with him: not that she need doit. To-morrow 
we will move him to his own home.” 
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“ Will he be well enough for that ?” 

“Quite. He might have been carried there now had means been at 
hand. And do you go upto your bed at once, and get some rest,” 
concluded the doctor as he shook hands and took his departure. 

John Bent had already gone home. To his great relief the first 
object he saw was Mr. North, who arrived at the inn door just as he 
himself did. ‘The surgeon’s supposition, spoken carelessly though it 
was, proved to be correct. George North had missed his way in return- 
ing; had gone miles and miles out of it, and then had to retrace his 
steps. 

“‘T’m dead beat,” he said to the landlord, with a half laugh. “ Fear- 
fully hungry, but too tired to eat. It all comes of my not knowing the 
country : and there was nobody up to enquire the way of. By daylight, 
I should not have made so stupid a mistake.” 

“Well, I have been worrying myself with all sorts of fancies, sir,” 
said John. “It seemed just as though you had gone off for good in 
the wake of young Mr. Anthony Castlemaine.” 

**T wish to goodness I had!” was the impulsive, thoughtless rejoinder, 
spoken with ringing earnestness, 


“oe!” 
Mr. North recollected himself, and did what he could to repair his 
slip. 


“T should at least have had the pleasure of learning where this Mr. 
Anthony Castlemaine had gone—and that would have been a satisfac- 
tion to you all generally, I expect,” he said carelessly. 

“You are making a joke of it, sir,” said the landlord, in a tone 
of reproach. ‘With some of us it is a matter all too solemn: I fear 
it was so with him. What will you take, sir?” 

“A glass of ale—and then I will go up to bed. I am, as I say, too 
tired to eat. And I am very sorry indeed, Mr. Bent, to have kept you up.” 

“That's nothing, now you’ve come back in safety,” was the hearty 
reply. ‘“‘ Besides, I’m not sorry it has happened so, sir, for I’ve had an 
adventure. That young Walter Dance has gone and shot himself to- 
night; he is lying at the Grey Nunnery, and I have but now been over 
there with Mr. Parker.” 

“Why, how did he manage to do that ?” cried Mr. North, who knew 
young Dance very well. 

“T hardly know, sir. We couldn’t make top or tail of what he said : 
and the doctor wouldn’t have him bothered. It was something about 
shooting a night-bird with a pistol, and he shot himself instead.” 

“ Where ?” 

‘Tn the chapel ruins.” 

‘Tn the chapel ruins!” echoed Mr. North—and he had it on the 
tip of his tongue to say that Walter Dance would not go to the chapel 
ruins at night for untold gold: but the landlord went on. 
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“He seemed to say it was the chapel ruins, sir; but we might have 
misunderstood him. Any way, it sounds a bit mysterious. He was in 
a fine tremor of pain when the doctor got in, thinking he was dying.” 

“ Poor fellow! It was only yesterday morning I went for a sail with 
him. Is he seriously injured ?” 

“No, sir ; the damages turn out to be nothing much, now they are 
looked into.” ‘ 

“T am glad ofthat,” said Mr. North; “I like young Dance. Good- 
night to you, landlord. Or, rather, good morning,” he called back, as 
he went up the staircase. 

Miss Castlemaine also went to her bed. The first thing she did on 
reaching her room was to look out for the two-masted vessel. Nota 
trace of it remained. It must have heaved its anchor and sailed away 
in the silence of the night. 


Mr. Parker went over betimes to the Grey Nunnery. His patient 
was going on quite satisfactorily. 

Reassured upon the point of there being no danger, and in con- 
siderably less pain than at first, Walter Dance’s spirits had gone up in 
a proportionate ratio. He said he felt quite well enough to be removed 
home—which would be done after breakfast. 

“‘Passato il pericolo, gabbato il santo,” says the Italian proverb. 
We have ours somewhat to the same effect, beginning “ When the 
devil was sick—” which, being well known to the reader, need not be 
quoted. Young Mr. Walter Dance presented an apt illustration of the 
same. On the previous night, when he believed himself to be dying, 
he was ready and eager to tell every secret pressing on his soul: this 
morning, finding he was going to live, his mood had changed, and he 
could have bitten out his unfortunate tongue for its folly. 

He was well disposed, as young men go, truthful, conscientious. It 
would have gone against the grain with him to do an injury to any 
living man. He lay dwelling on the injury he might now have done, 
by this disclosure, to many people—and they were just those people 
whom, of all the world, he would most*care to cherish and respect. 
Well, there was but one thing to do now: truthful though he was by 
nature, he must eat his words, and so try and repair the mischief. 

Mary Ursula rose rather late. Walter Dance had had his breakfast 
when she went down, and she was told of the doctor’s good report. 
Much commotion had been excited in the Nunnery when the Grey 
Ladies heard what had happened. They had their curiosity just as 
other people have theirs: and Sister Ann gave them the version of the 
story which she had gathered. The young man had gone out to the 
chapel ruins to shoot a night-bird, the pistol had gone off, wounding 
him in the arm and side, and he came crawling on all fours to the 
Grey Nunnery. The superior, Sister Mary Ursula, sitting up late at 
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her letters, heard him at the door, helped him in, and called for 
assistance, 

Well, it was a strange affair, the ladies decided ; stranger than any- 
thing that had happened at the Grey Nunnery before: but they trusted 
he would get over it. And did not all events happen forthe best! To 
think that it should be just that night, of all others, that Sister Mary 
Ursula should have remained below! 

Mary Ursula went into the sick room, and was surprised at the im- 
proved looks of the patient. His face had lost its great anxiety and 
was bright again. He looked up at her gratefully, and smiled. 

“ They are so kind to me, lady !—and I owe it all to you.” 

Mary Ursula sat down by the couch. Late though it was when she 
went to rest, she had been unable to sleep, and had got up with one of 
the bad headaches to which she was occasionally subject. ‘The strange 
disclosure made to her by Walter Dance, added to other matters, had 
troubled her brain and kept her awake. While saying to herself that 
so disgraceful an aspersion on the Castlemaines was worse than un- 
justifiable, outrageously improbable, some latent fear in her heart kept 
suggesting the idea—what if it should be true! With the broad light 
of day, she had intended to throw it quite to the winds—but she found 
that she could not. The anxiety was tormenting her. 

“‘ Walter,” she began, in a low tone, after cheerily talking a little 
with him about his injuiries, “I want to speak to you of what you 
disclosed to me last night. When I got up this morning i thought in 
truth I had dreamt it—that it could not be true.” 

“ Dreamt what ?” he asked. 

“About the smuggling,” she whispered. ‘And about what you 
said, reflecting on my uncle. You are more coliected this morning : 
tell me what is truth and what is not.” 

“‘T must have talked a deal of nonsense last night, ma’am,” spoke 
the young man after a pause, as he turned his uneasy face to the wall 
—for uneasy it was growing. “I’m sure I can’t remember it a bit.” 

She told him what he did say. 

“What a fool I must have-been! ’Twas the pain, lady, made me 
fancy it. Smugglers in the Friar’s Keep! Well, that zs good!” 

“Do you mean to say it is not true!” she cried eagerly. 

“Not a word on’t, ma’am. I had a fever once, when I was a little 
un—and talked a rare lot o’ nonsense then. Enough to set the place 
afire, gic® Imother said.” 

“ And there is no smuggling carried on >—and what you said to im- 
plicate Mr. Castlemaine has no foundation, save in your brain?” she 
reiterated, half bewildered with this new aspect. 

“If I said such outrageous things, my wits must have gone clean 
out of me,” asserted Walter. ‘Mr. Castlemaine would be fit to hang 
me, ma’am, if it came to his ears.” 
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“ But~-if there is nothing of the kind carried on, what of the boats 
last night?” asked Mary Ursula, collecting her senses a little. 

“What boats, lady? If there was boats, they must have put off 
for some purpose of their own. And what did I do down where you 
found me, you ask, ma’am? Well, I did go there to shoot a bird: 
that little strip o’ beach is the quietest place for ’em.” 

Was he wandering now ?—or had he been wandering then? Miss 
Castlemaine really could not decide the question. But for having 
seen and heard the boats herself, she would have believed the whole 
to be a disordered dream, induced by the weakness arising from loss 
of blood. In the course of the morning, Walter Dance was conveyed 
home, all the village turning out to watch the removal. 

“‘ Now then,” cried the doctor to his patient, when he had placed 
him comfortably in bed and seen him take some refreshment, no one 
being present but themselves, “ what is the true history of this matter, 
Walter? I did not care to question you much before.” 

“The true history?” faltered Walter; who was not the best hand 
at deception the world could produce. 

‘*What brought you in the chapel ruins with a loaded pistol at that 
untoward time of night?” 

“‘T wanted to shoot a sea-bird: them that come abroad at night,” 
was the uneasy answer. ‘‘A gentleman at Stilborough gave me an 
order for one. He’s a going to get him stuffed.” 

Mr. Parker looked at the speaker keenly. He detected the un- 
easiness at being questioned. 

“And you thought that hour of the morning and that particular 
spot the best to shoot the bird?” he asked. 

“Them birds are always hovering about the ruins there,” spoke 
Walter, shifting his eyes in all directions. ‘ One can only get ’em at 
pitch dark, when things are dead still.” 

“T thought, too, that birds were generally shot with guns, not 
pistols,” said the surgeon; and the young man only groaned in 
answer to this. His arm “ gave him a twitch,” he explained. 

“Where did you get the pistol?” 

“Father lent it to me,” said Walter, apparently in much torment. 

*“‘ And how. came the pistol to go off as it did?” 

“‘T was raising it to shoot one, a big fellow he was, and my elbow 
knocked again that there piece of sticking-out wall in the corner. Oh, 
doctor! I’m feeling rare and faint again.” 

Mr. Parker desisted from his investigation and went away whistling, 
taking in just as much as he liked of the story, and no more. There was 
evidently some mystery in the matter that he could not fathom. 


(Zo be Continued.) 











































ON GOING OUT OF TOWN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF **A MONTH AT GASTEIN.” 


T has become a settled principle for all classes now-a-days to go out 

of town—a principle as fixed as the variations of the seasons. 

High and low, rich and poor, bend to the necessity. Even the poorest 

are not excluded from the mania; and if they cannot manage it in any 

other, way, they combine business with pleasure, and go down into the 

country—and this at a somewhat fashionable period of the year— 
‘“‘ hopping.” 

A delightful change it must be for them. They are not usually of a 
highly respectable or respected class : their credit is not unlimited, and 
they are not altogether familiar with the habits of the great world: 
their abode is even a matter of some doubt, insomuch that they may be 
established this week in Paradise Alley, and next week in the Elysian 
Fields, and the week after—well, perhaps here and there one may 
spend it in the safe confines of a prison, supposed, erroneously or 
otherwise, by certain philanthropical minds to be so conducive to 
repentance and reformation, but, undoubtedly, at any rate, limiting the 
sphere of action. Change of this sort they have in.town, but it is 
variety of scene, and does not embrace change of air. And these 
people have their feelings, of course, like other people. They may not 
be quite so acute; their nervous organization may not be so finely 
or highly strung ; their senses must be appealed to rather in the animal 
than in the intellectual sense ; but still it is impossible to deny them the 
boast of humanity ; and, we repeat, they have their feelings. And in 
these days of sensual indulgence and refinement (remember, O reader, 
what sins were the curse and downfall of Rome) everybody who 
possesses feelings, must have them, in some form or other, gratified. 

Large flocks of the poorest of our population meet their difficulties 
by going into the country to pick hops, and this agreeably yields them 
change of air in conjunction with that of scene, above alluded to. 
Some are obliged to tramp it all the way to the hop-gardens, and this is 
sometimes a labour attended with trouble ; others, who may have saved 
a few shillings, or perhaps found some charitable person to pay their 
fares, go down by rail. If there are one or two children old enough 
to pick hops they are taken ; and if there is a baby in arms (you may 
have seen such a phenomenon here and there amongst the poor), as he 
cannot auite do for himself; get himself up in a morning and put him- 
self to bed at night ; he goes down too; generally done up in a bundle, 
as a part of the luggage. Their clothes are not of the cleanest and 
sweetest, or in the last new fashion; the women have not on a 
multiplied number of under-garments, which might fatigue them in 
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walking ; but what they have fulfil the purposes of decency and civili- 
zation—and what more do they want? 

In the hop-garden they present a motley sight; a few are clean and 
tidy; others are in tatters, their heads bearing the appearance of wool in 
the raw state, as if they had not seen or felt combs and _ brushes 
for many a long day: but if the hands are strong to work, they answer 
the purpose of the hop-growers; and it answers their purpose to go 
down. ‘They are decent and orderly on the ground, for they know they 
would otherwise be turned out. The conversation that obtains is not 
always to be taken as a pattern for polite society : it is sometimes even 
obscufe and difficult of comprehension in the matter of dialect : but as 
occasionally.a laugh goes down one row and up another, we must suppose 
that is at times witty. The Irish wit, that is sure to crop up where- 
ever an Irishman wanders, is possibly here at a premium. How is it 
that these sons and daughters of Erin have a way of their own of 
saying both the wittiest and the most ridiculous things in the world? 
“He's so punctial, mum, so punctial,” said, lately, the Irish cook 
of a friend of ours to her mistress, ‘“‘so punctial to the minute, that he’s 
often here before his time.” So amongst the hop-pickers, if you listen 
very attentively, you frequently hear thoughts, twists and turns of ideas, 
that are comical and amusing. 

When the hop-picking is over, take care that you, an outsider, do not 
go too near them, or invade the precincts of their yard, unless you wish 
to be smothered in a basket, whence you will only be let out with 
a substantial silverkey. Their work done, they trudge back to London 
with a little money in their pockets ; the few amongst them of a more 
frugal turn to eke it out as best they can, and make it last as long as 
ingenuity will devise; the greater part to spend it all one way, and, 
until another hopping-season comes round, to live their usual life of 
uncertainty and chance, which, no doubt, if it has its disadvantages, 
possesses also its attractions. 

This annual exodus must yield to this class of people untold good : 
in a healthful point of a view certainly, possibly ina moral. It must 
have saved many a life. ‘Think what it is to breathe the tainted air of 
our courts and alleys all the year round, not only when snow and ice lay 
their unkindly claws upon nature, but in tropical heats, when the thermo- 
meter is creeping up, up like a serpent advancing upon his prey with 
death in his sting, towards 120. My luxurious and refined brother or 
sister (I quarrel not with the terms: there cannot be too much refinement 
in the world of a certain sort), go for a few moments in this heat we have 
lately experienced, into the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s; into the back 
slums of the Seven Dials; into the awful alleys and courts around Drury 
Lane; into the purlieus of Whitechapel and Petticoat Lane, where the 
Jews congregate en masse, and where, on a Friday and Saturday you are 
choked and poisoned with the smell of fried fish, fried 4 la juif; a smell 
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which even extinguishes the odour of dirt and dirty people: go into these 
dens and look upon the people, and note the ravages on faces that tell of 
heathenism; of crime and passion; of hunger and thirst—a thirst created 
by the very indulgence of the pot and the glass; of poverty; of over- 
crowded rooms and tainted atmosphere: and tell me if you do not 
believe that a month’s change into the country in hopping-time must 
have been to many the difference between life and death; must in many 
effect a strange change for the better, morally as well as physically. 

For a short time, at any rate, they get the pure air of heaven and the 
pure sky; the sun reaches them without having to penetrate through the 
unwholesome atmosphere of London; they are amidst fields and gardens, 
and green pastures, which must have an impression, unconscious per- 
haps, on hearts and souls not quite dead to all influence. They do not 
hear the same music in the whispering of the trees or see the same beauty 
‘in the forms the branches take as the west wind gently caresses and 
sways them to and fro: the magnificence of a thunderstorm will not 
raise grand emotions within their minds ; they note not the changes and 
phases of nature, more varied and full of beauty than the most perfect 
poem or symphony could ever utter: but if they can feel at all, they must 
be the better for such close contact with all this. ‘ You cannot touch 
pitch and not be defiled,” says the old saw: and surely a rule laid 
down for the bad, may be equally applied to that which is good. 

How the poor children, above all, must revel in this change! The 
freedom of the air; the luxury of sleeping beneath the blue sky ; a bed 
large enough to hold the world, in place of the hard straw they have left 
at home (home !), where they lie packed closely as herrings in a barrel ! 
They go down with whitened faces and wasted bodies, and come back 
—well, their best friend the policeman round the corner doesn’t know 
them. It is a matter for consideration whether to give a little help to 
those who could not otherwise manage to get away is not a work ot 
thorough charity, and one of the best modes of distributing money, 
when you are sure of your people, and administer with discretion. No 
doubt, the flock, taken collectively, contains many black sheep: very 
awful specimens of humanity: but as you cannot get unmixed good in 
anything, these must be passed over. Besides, who are we that we 
should reject the evil, and choose the good? Who is so bad as to be 
beyond remedy? Who knows what a change may bring forth, or in 
what manner it may please the Almighty to work out His purposes and 
plans of mercy. 

A step higher in the world, and we find other flocks migrating into 
various parts of the country, whose object is all pleasure, without any 
combination of business. ‘They have saved a little, and intend to have 
“q jolly good spree.” They go down to Margate; or Ramsgate, or 
Southend, or some other place not so far from the metropolis as to 
swallow up large sums in travelling expenses. That is an unsatisfactory 
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way-of spending money they don’t approve of. But once down there, 
and for a short space of time, you might fancy them the owners of all 
the tin mines in Cornwall. What they want they have; they are not 
there to deny themselves ; and as it is impossible to obtain what they 
want without paying for it, they pay. If they pay through the nose; 
qu’importe? when their pockets are empty they will go back to work 
again. A short life and a merry one is their motto. They roll on the 
sands like porpoises, and splash by the hour together in the sea, like so 
many dusky Neptunes. There is an undue show of legs here and there 
amongst the gentler sex, but that is of no consequence: and that fashion 
amongst girls and young women of paddling about the water in bare 
legs, with petticoats held far above the knees (which distinctly ought 
to be suppressed by the Lord Chambérlain or the Town Council, or 
whomsoever it may concern, as being utterly indecent and revolting) is 
much in vogue. . What pleasure they find in this paddling it is 
difficult to imagine : to many it must be a practice as dangerous as it is 
disgraceful. 

These are some of the people who enjoy life to its fullest extent, in 
the vulgar acceptation of the term. They have nothing in the world to 
trouble them ; no care or responsibility, no social dignity to maintain, 
no atmosphere of self-respect to keep up. Mrs. Grundy is silent about 
them, and Mrs. Partington oblivious: the latter perhaps, if anything, 
somewhat friendly with them. They are all kindred spirits, and when 
they go back to their homes they take up with a will their various occu- 
pations, and begin to date forward to their next merry jaunt. 

Stull somewhat higher, we come to the genteel suburbs of Newton and 
Merton, where the people shut up their shutters and go out of town for 
a fortnight or three weeks, returning with faces a healthy brown, with 
stiff backs, and hands crossed calmly upon the knees, in token of in- 
creased importance derived from a fortnight’s contemplation of the winds 
and the waves, and a study of polite life on esplanades and parades, 
forts and paragons. Newton and Merton go out of town in the months 
of June and July, when the children are home from school. Towards 
the west of the compass July and August are more the correct months 
for departure. The House has just dissolved, and every one is now 
escaping from heat and work and dissipation. The Park is thinning ; 
Rotton Row is quiet ; down Oxford and Regent Streets, you see strings 
of cabs and carriages piled up with luggage, all going one road, all filled 
with one idea and purpose. Fashion has held her court ; the season is 
over. Madame Elise has a time of repose granted to her, and, with a 
deep sigh, seeks for fresh vigour amid new scenes. Here and there if not 
convenient to go out of town this year, I have known the aristocratic 
household of a Belgravian mansion shut up the shutters of the front, 
and live in seclusion in the back part of the house. But this 
is the excention. As a rule, people do go away when they profess it, and 
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they stay away as long as they can afford to do so; as long as time and 
a variety of occupations will permit. 

So we have at some time or other of the year, all grades of life on 
the move: every scale of society has a law unto itself; and this law is 
that it shall ape the manners and customs of the scale just above them. 
Figuratively speaking, Society has become like the frog in fable, who 
wished to make himself as large as the ox. And as it was death to 
the poor deluded toad, so it is often death to many individuals in 
Society. Social death. They swell out beyond their means, and at 
last burst up like a bubble. They forget Mr. Micawber’s advice, “ An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.” Some people are naturally 
reckless, and not only put off the evil day, but don’t think of it at all; 
others are for ever on the look out for a miracle, or fancying that some- 
thing will turnup. The power of dating forward, and of realizing that 
certain things may happen, and what the effect will be if these certain 
things do happen, is far less common than is perhaps taken for granted. 

To some indeed this change is a necessity and not a matter of habit 
or fashion. Without it they might break down: very likely would do 
so. Work in this latter half of the 19th century means burning the 
candle at both ends. It is a serious matter, in which must be no flagging, 
no play, if you wish to get on and make a mark in the world. It 
must be one thought upon one idea. A few lucky individuals get 
on seemingly without exerting themselves, Fortune comes to them 
without effort on their part. These are but rare cases. It must bea 
very diligent hand now-a-days that wishes to make rich ; far more dili- 
gent than in the days of the wise King of Israel. As it is, men break 
down in youth and vigour, and but for the periodical exodus, they would 
break down yet sooner. Health and constitution are not and cannot 
be what they were fifty years ago, when railways were undreamed of and 
nerves were unknown. Man, as a rule, does not now live as long, but 
he dives more: works ten times as much. Thought is less original, but 
thought is ten times as active. 

That there is a greater amount of this rushing off for change is 
apparent from the number of new watering-places that have sprung 
up of late years; and the increase in the size of the old places them- 
selves. Where there used to be one house there are now a hundred 
houses ; and where there was one inn there are now twenty inns: some 
of them of size so enormous, that you instinctively avoid them. 
With all this, it is a puzzle where the myriads of people stow themselves, 
when they rush off in loads by boat and by train. ~ A few weeks ago, we 
were staying with a friend at Garlinge, and drove into Margate. A boat 
was just making for the jetty, so crowded that she seemed almost on 
her beam ends, as the living mass crushed to one side. The jetty itself 
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was black with people; there seemed no room for another. The sands 
were overrun with men, women, and children. The bathing-establish- 
ment-man was at his wits’ end to find towels and machines for his 
customers ; and while each bather was allowed only one towel, five in 
a machine was quite a comfortable number. The bathing woman looked 
pale, and done over with her exertions of jumping the female bathers 
up and down in the water. Is it not irritating and absurd to see women 
bathing? And then the time they stay in the water! not even the 
bracing air of Margate, which enjoys such reputation for its vulgarity 
and all its attendant sins, will save them from evil consequences. 

I don’t know whether it is a vulgar taste, or evidence of an inclination 
to low pleasures, but few things of its kind give me greater satisfaction 
than to see the unwashed multitude enjoying themselves. It is a de- 
lightful study, and I think a wholesome one: the intensity of their enjoy- 
ment ; the perfect abandon of their movements, in which, as a rule, you 
will not find much to shock your morality ; their forgetfulness of every- 
thing in life but their one great object—amusement. They possess a 
power of throwing themselves into this that is peculiar to them alone. 
In part owing, perhaps, to the blessing of rude health and muscular 
strength, which keeps them up without conscious effort. In certain con- 
ditions of life it is an effort to keep up; with them, happily, it is un- 
known. For the time of their being ‘out of town” they have only to 
eat, drink, sleep, and be merry. 

After all, this annual migration, which embraces the extremes of 
society, for periods of hours, days, weeks, or months, as the case 
may chance, is but another evidence of that “one touch of nature, 
which makes the whole world kin.” 

CG wW.W. 
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NINA, THE WITCH. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

HERE was formerly but one bridge for the river of Manneville; a 
little primitive bridge consisting of three broad, uneven slabs of 
stone, resting on two rough, unhewn low pillars. It was a tottering, 
unsafe thing, without the shadow of a parapet ; but it led to the Passée, 
and the Passée or passage—as its name implies—is a shady path that 
goes on by the river-side till it brings you within view of the island 
behind Maitre Salomon’s mill. That island is a long, low strip of land, 
all trees, all grass, all verdure and gloomy freshness. It divides the 
little river for a while, then ends as it began—in cool, green banks, 
lying so deep in shadow that only at noonday a bright sunbeam can 

steal in among the tall rushes and trailing weeds. 

It is a lovely spot; yet it long bore a bad name in Manneville, and 
the solitary thatched cottage that lies half buried among the trees 
remained without a tenant for many years after Pére Jean was found 
dead in his bed one morning. Pére Jean was supposed to have left 
heaps of buried treasure, and as he had neither kith nor kin in Manne- 
ville, every one in the village felt a sort of right to his inheritance, and 
every one, after a fashion, tried to get hold of it. Treasure-seekers 
long haunted the island stealthily, though the landlord, Maitre Thomas 
Méchin, sternly forbade such intrusion on his demesnes ; but of their 
own accord they gave up the fruitless search, warned off, it was said, 
by the ghost of Pere Jean himself, whose little, sad old face they saw 
flitting behind the trees. And so, guarded by the dead, the island 
was left to its verdure and solitude, and every year the trees cast a 
deeper and a broader shadow over the thatched cottage, that mouldered 
away to decay, still untenanted, whilst birds made their nests undis- 
turbed under its low eaves, and sang very sweetly to one another in the 
cool, early mornings of the cool Norman summer. 

Much’amazed was Manneville to learn one afternoon that a strange 
woman and her child had moved into the cottage that morning. 
Maitre Thomas Méchin, smoking on the door-step of his own strong 
stone house by the bridge, chuckled to see the idlers of the village go 
by on their way to the island; but he frowned as he heard the 
comments they made on their return. Laure, his neighbour, was 
especially bitter. That strange woman had such black eyes and large 
earrings ; and then she carried her pitcher on her head instead of 
carrying it in her hand like a Christian ; and then the child was more 
like a monkey. 

“That woman is my tenant,” interrupted Maitre Thomas, eyeing 
Laure askance. 
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“ And her child is a monkey,” persisted Laure. 

“Thomas, go in,” said Maitre Thomas to his son, who had just 
come in from school, and stood listening to all this with greedy ears. 

Thomas, junior—a slim, wiry lad, with keen grey eyes, and a shrewd 
young face—went in as he was told ; but he also went out by a back 
door, and, taking a round, he made his way to the river. When he 
came in front of the island, he found a youthful crowd gaping at the 
plank that had been thrown across the stream as a bridge, but not 
venturing upon it yet. Thomas pushed his way amcng the boys and 
girls, strode the plank with the step of a master, and entered the island 
whistling. In a moment the others were at his heels, and scampered 
about the green wilderness, laughing and shouting rudely till they 
came to the cottage. The low, damp tenement had not yet lost its 
look of abandonment and neglect, and neither in the garden, overrun 
with weeds and nettles, nor anywhere outside the house, could Thomas 
see the sallow woman who wore such strange earrings and carried her 
pitcher in so unchristian a fashion; but, in her stead, he saw the child. 
It sat on the threshold of the open door, with the gloom of the low, 
ill-lit room behind its little weird figure. It was a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed child, with a small, sallow face, by far too expressive of thought 
and suffering for its five or six years of life. It wore a shabby black 
frock, edged with scarlet, that had seen better days, and when Thomas 
and the other children came up, it was eating some thin looking soup 
from a wooden porringer. 

“Tt’s a girl,” said Thomas, deliberately. 

The child left off eating, and stared at him with a frown on her 
little dark brow. 

“ And it is a witch,” continued Thomas, sententiously. 

“A witch ! a witch !” cried all the boys and girls behind him. “A 
witch ! a witch!” 

The child rose in angry fear, and, rushing into the cottage, slammed 
the door violently behind her. But the cry, “A witch! a witch!” 
continued loud and shrill, till the cottage window opened softly, and a 
little brown hand flung out a pig potato at the besiegers. A cry of 
pain declared that this missile had done its work. Another potato 
quickly followed, then another, and another again ; in short, there was 
a perfect shower of potatoes that did considerable execution. 

“Tt is a witch!” said Thomas, retreating at the head of his men in 
some dismay. 

“Let us fling them back to her,” suggested a bold spirit ; but before 
Thomas could protest against a course that must have imperilled the 
window-panes of his father’s cottage, a tall, dark woman strode in 
amongst them all, pushed Thomas aside, gave his right hand neighbour 
a cuff, and his left hand neighbour another, drove the children before 
her like a flock of chickens, picked up the potatoes, entered the cottage, 
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and bolted the door. There was no need to tell Thomas and his 
companions, as they recrossed the water in some haste and confusion, 
pushing each other, there was no need, we say, to tell them what took 
place when the stranger woman entered the cottage. The loud screams 
of the child declared it but too well. 

“T wish I had not called her a witch,” thought Thomas, walking 
faster not to hear the little victim’s cries. And very sincerely did he 
wish it when he went home an hour later. 

“You have called the strange child ‘witch,’” said Maitre Thomas 
Méchin in cold anger. “Her name is Philippina, but lest you should 
forget it, come upstairs with me.” 

Maitre Thomas Méchin’s method for strengthening his son’s memory 
was of the Spartan kind, and so far efficacious that the lad never called 
Philippina witch again ; but the name clung to her for all that. Her 
another called her Nina, and all Manneville, young and old, Maitre 
‘Thomas and his son excepted, called her Nina the witch. 

Maitre Thomas Méchin had quarrelled with his only sister when she 
married Lambert the tailor of Fontaine, with whom he had disagreed 
once about the cloth of a waistcoat. The quarrel was made up when 
the tailor died, and Madame Lambert then came with her only child, a 
girl of sixteen, to pay her brother a long visit. Séraphine—high-flown 
names abound in Normandy—was a round, rosy, and blue-eyed girl. 
She got on very well with Thomas, who was just then turned eighteen. 
No more passed between them, but all Manneville soon knew that if 
the cousins went about so much together, it was because they were 
to marry ; and somehow or other, and though they never exchanged a 
word on the subject, the young cousins knew it too, and liked it, 
Thomas especially ; and liking it, he naturally stuck rather close to his 
pretty cousin. So, on a rainy day, when Séraphine sat alone knitting 
by Maitre Thomas Méchin’s open parlour window, Thomas, though he 
had plenty to do about the house, no sooner found out where she was, 
than he went in to keep her company. He did not say much; Thomas 
was no great talker, but he stood behind her chair whistling softly to 
himself, with his hands in his pockets. Séraphine was too good a 
knitter to look at her work ; she accordingly gazed out of the window. 
The gloomy trees of the passée rose against a grey, cloudy sky ; the stones 
of the little bridge shone with wet; the heavy rain drops fell in the 
river and made white, eddying pools there : anda flock of ducks flapped 
their‘wings as they went sailing by. Séraphine thought the prospect a 
dull one, and somewhat pettishly she supposed, “That no one ever 
crossed that bridge.” 

Even as she spoke the solitary figure of a girl came out of the gloom 
of the passée and paused for a moment in the middle of the bridge to 
steady the pitcher she carried on her head. Séraphine, who had never 
seen a pitcher so carried before, started at her amazed. She only saw 
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a slender girl of thirteen or so, with a slim, straight figure, dark hair, 
and darker eyes, and a pale, serious face. As she walked on towards 
the house, Thomas bent forward and, looking at her over his cousin’s 
shoulder, said half pleasantly, half banteringly : 

“Good day to you, Nina.” 

Nina’s only reply to this greeting was a flashing look of her dark eyes, 
and she went on in scornful silence. ‘Thomas looked after her till she 
vanished behind the house ; then he whistled again. 

“Why, who is that girl ?” asked Séraphine, putting down her knitting, 
“‘and how she carries her pitcher, and what a look she gave you !” 

Thomas carelessly answered that it was only Nina, and that she 
always carried her pitcher so. They were southerns and that was their 
way. 

“ But what a look she gave you!” 

“Oh ! that was her way too,” answered Thomas, as he bade Séraphine 
look at a white duck. But Séraphine wanted to talk about the dark 
girl, and not about the white duck. Thomas, however, was reticent. 
Nina’s mother went about the country selling tapes and laces, he said, 
and Nina stayed at home and wove, and promised to be one of the 
best weavers in Manneville, and never spoke to any one, and that 
was all. 

But it was not all, for presently the dark and slender figure of Nina 
appeared again on the bridge, with her pitcher on her head. She gave 
the window a scornful look of her dark eyes as she went by, then 
dropped her eyelids, and soon disappeared in the gloom of the passée. 
Séraphine put down her knitting and looked up in her cousin’s 
face. 

“Why, that girl hates you!” she said. 

“Let her!” laughed Thomas, and not caring to say more, he left the 
room. 

But the very next day, when he took his cousin to the little wood 
that lies midway between Manneville and Fontaine, they came upon 
Nina again. There is a part of the wood where the trees are old, and 
throw a deep, black shadow on the ground around them. There, too, 
the brushwood grows high and tangled, and the spot has a wild, lone 
look, from which Séraphine was shrinking back with something like 
fear when she suddenly saw Nina, lying half coiled on a little fagot of 
sticks, and fast asleep. She rested on that hard pillow with the fearless 
abandonment of childhood. Her arms were outstretched ; her head 
was thrown back ; her breath came evenly through her parted lips ; but 
Nina had been crying herself to sleep, for her large dark eye-lashes 
were wet, and the tears on her round cheeks were not yet dry. 

“‘Get up, Nina; you must not sleep here,” said Thomas, bending 
over her. 

Nina opened her eyes, gave the pair a grave look, then closed her 
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eyes again. Thomas laughed as he turned away with his cousin. That 
was another of Nina’s ways, to fall asleep in the most unlikely places, 
he said. He had often seen her lying so close to the river it was a won- 
der she was not drowned ; but she was an odd girl, and her mother 
ill-used her. 

“She is a witch,” severely said Séraphine, who had derived her 
information from Laure that very morning. 

“There are no witches,” sharply replied Thomas. 

“No witches! why our charmer in Fontaine finds them out 


“Your charmer is a rogue.” 

“And I say that girl is a witch, and Laure says she never goes to 
mass, never says her prayers.” 

“And I say that Laure is the witch, and wants your charmer, 
Séraphine.” 

Whereupon Séraphine lost her temper, and the cousins had their first 
quarrel. They were both sulky at supper that evening, and Maitre 
Thomas, eyeing them keenly, asked what ailed them. Before either 
could reply, the kitchen door opened, and Laure burst in like a Greek 
chorus, to supply the needful information. 

“Never in all Manneville was there anything like it,” she cried, 
raising her hands, and turning up her eyes ; “‘ never ; a child, a charmer, 
and—a witch.” 

“What!” cried Maitre Thomas, putting down his spoon. 

“The garde champétre was called in, and the Maire had to put on 
his scarf, and keep the peace ; and you must live out of the way, not to 
have heard the uproar it made,” said Laure, still breathless. ‘I shalh 
not sleep a wink to night! A witch in Manneville.” 

“A witch,” cried Madame Lambert. “ Why do you not send for our 
charmer? When poor dear Lambert died we were run over with mice ; 
we got cats and cats, but the mice only drove them all away. So we 
knew we were bewitched, and so the charmer ——” 

“And what about the witch,” interrupted Maitre Thomas, who 
heard unusual sounds of loud talking in the street. 

““Why, Benjamin’s boy has been wasting away ever so long,” 
answered Laure, with sudden perspicuity, lest Madame Lambert should 
come in with the miceagain. “Seeing it was bewitched, Benjamin sent 
for the charmer from Fontaine. He came two hours ago and he said 
the child was bewitched, and that the first person that should pass by 
the door without stopping was the witch. So Benjamin and his wife 
watched, and who should first pass by the door, without stopping, but 
Nina !” 

“What did they do to her?” asked Thomas, rising. He looked as 
cool as ever, but his lips were compressed, and there was an angry 
sparkle in his grey eyes. 
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“ Nothing,” answered Laure. ‘They had no time. She went by so 
fast—it was dusk too—that they only knew her by the pitcher she 
carried on her head. When they thought to pay her out, wicked 
thing, she was in her island, and as she had removed the plank they 
could not get at her. However, they made a fine uproar about it, and 
all that end of Manneville turned out, and the garde champétre had to 
meddle, and it is not over yet.” 

“Thomas,” said Maitre Thomas Méchin, to his son, “ go and see that 
they don’t do some mischief to the cottage.” 

Thomas left the kitchen without a word of reply, whilst his father 
composedly went on with his soup. Turning his back on the village, 
the young man crossed the bridge, and walked rapidly through the 
passée. The night, though moonlit, was tempestuous; a strong gale 
came from the sea, and the tall trees moaned dismally, as Thomas 
walked beneath them. He met no one, though when he reached 
the river-bank that faces the island, he saw that the grass had been 
trodden and the bushes broken down. The plank was gone, but 
Thomas knew of a spot near the dyke of Maitre Salomon’s mill where 
the river is narrow. He found his way to this through the underwood, 
and leaped across the stream into the island. It was very silent, and 
the young man was cautiously making his way towards the glowworm 
light of the little cottage, when he heard a low moaning which seemed 
to come from among the reeds of the river. Softly and noiselessly he 
turned back and stole through the rank high grass till he came to the 
spot where the river widens into a lake, and there he saw Nina. He 
knew the slender outline of her figure as she stood on a rock just above 
the water. The night, as we have said, was tempestuous, and the tall 
trees tossed their broad boughs over the dark surface of the little lake. 
Everything was gloomy and ominous, but nothing, Thomas felt, could be 
more gloomy or more desolate than the mood of the girl before him. 
She stood bending forward, as if that black world at her feet attracted 
her strangely ; then she drew back with a low shuddering moan, as if 
she feared it; then she raised her hands above her head, in what 
seemed to Thomas a passion of despair, and bent again. With a 
spring he was by her side and had seized her in his two strong arms. 

“You shall not do it,” he said, but not speaking loud ; “ you shall 
not do it, Nina.” 

Amazement at first kept her mute and still in his clasp ; but if some 
serpent had stung her, she could not have snatched herself more sud- 
denly away from his grasp, or turned upon him more fiercely than 
she did at the sound of his voice. 

“How dare you!” she cried, stamping her foot and shaking back 
her head in wrath so sudden that her loosened hair fell round her 
shoulders. ‘You have made me a byword, so that the very children 
will not look at me, so that my own mother has just hunted me out 
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of the house calling me ‘witch, witch;’ then how dare you come 
near me?” 

“I was a boy, and I have rued it bitterly,” replied Thomas, sullenly ; 
“but now no one shall harm you, whilst I am by, Nina.” 

“Where were you when they threw stones at me across the river?” 
asked Nina, bitterly. 

“Who did?” angrily asked Thomas. 

“And what is it to you?” she retorted. “Do I want you to defend 
me! Why, I have done you more harm than you ever did me,” 
she added, passing from complaint to revengeful boasting. 

Thomas could not help laughing. 

“‘T have,” cried Nina, stung by his contempt. ‘Who stole into 
the school-room and smashed your French horn on the morning of the 
competition between the band of Manneville and that of Fontaine, 
when everyone said, through your fine playing, Manneville would win? 
You had called me witch, but I had you there,” said Nina triumphantly. 

“T am glad to know it was you who did that!” remarked Thomas 
coolly. “It vexed me whilst I thought it was one of those fellows of 
Fontaine, but what need I care for what a little spiteful thing like you 
has done or can do!” 

The involuntary scorn of his tone seemed to madden the child. 

“Ah! but I shall do more,” she cried in her passion. ‘ You have 
called me witch, and I am a witch, and a witch you will find me. 
When you have a trouble or a grief, mind you thank me for it.” 

But the angry vehemence of the southern girl was thrown away on 
the cool Norman youth. He had not an atom of superstition in his 
clear, young brain, and with a laugh he answered: “ You are no witch, 
and I am not afraid of you ; and now let bygones be bygones, and listen 
to me.” 

Before Nina could attempt to escape he had seized her in his arms, 
and holding her fast, he resumed composedly: “I have done you a 
wrong, but I will atone for it. I will stand between you and Manne- 
ville. I will take you from your mother, who ill-uses you. I will be your 
friend, Nina, and when I marry my cousin, you shall live with us, and 
let anyone dare to call you witch! But you must alter your ways ; you 
must not carry your pitcher in that outlandish fashion, and you must go 
to church and be a Christian; and now let us kiss and be friends, 
Nina.” 

For Nina had heard him so patiently that Thomas thought he had 
prevailed over this obstinate little maiden; but when he bent and 
thought to kiss her, Nina’s teeth, set in his cheek, drew from ‘him a sharp 
cry of pain. 

“You little traitress,” he cried, shaking her angrily, before he 
released her; “ thank your stars that youare a girl. Do you know that I 
could just throw you into that water and no one be the wiser?” 
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“ Try it,” defiantly answered Nina, as she vanished among the trees. 
‘And now if I have my scar so will you have yours. So I was to have 
been your drudge and your servant, was I ?” 

She laughed a low little laugh, that grew fainter in the darkness, then 
ceased. Thomas remained alone in the stormy night, with the moon 
looking down mockingly at him from the billowy clouds, and the trees 
groaning drearily in the gale. He felt his cheek ; it was bleeding, but he 
did not care; he even laughed as he walked away. 

“ She will not go and drown herself now,” he thought; “ biting me 
will have done that much good. Only what will Séraphine say when she 
sees the mark of the teeth!” 

Séraphine said nothing. When Thomas left the house Madame 
Lambert had insisted on telling her story of the mice; and her brother 
had spoken of the mice, the cats, the dead tailor, and the living charmer 
with such withering contempt that Madame Lambert had risen from 
her unfinished supper, and that moment departed with her daughter to 
return no more. 

“So that little witch, Nina, has kept her word,” thought Thomas, sadly 
vexed to have lost his pretty cousin. 


Seven years had gone by, and wrought their changes. Benjamin's 
boy had recovered, thus lowering Nina’s reputation as a witch of power. 
She was as hateful as ever in the eyes of Manneville, but by no means 
so terrible ; for a witch whose work a charmer can undo is no great 
things after all. She spoke to, and held intercourse with no one, but 
remained at home and sat at her loom all the day, whilst her mother 
went about selling her wares. ‘Thomas was now a man of twenty-five. 
He looked nearly thirty, he was so staid. He was not handsome, but 
he was strong and well-built, and sense and will were written in his 
face. His grey eyes seemed to look through you, they were so shrewd, 
but they could be kind as well as keen,when it so pleased their owner. 
He had never spoken once to Nina since she had bitten him, nor once 
been his cousin, for the quarrel between his aunt and father still held 
on. And so the seven years had gone by when Maitre Thomas 
Méchin and Nina’s mother both fell ill at the same time, and to both, 
though neither knew it, illness was to end in death. 

Maitre Thomas, however, had his misgivings, for he wrote to his 
sister, asking her to come and see him, and handing the letter to his 
son, he said one evening, 

“ You will marry Séraphine, will you not, my boy. You always liked 
her, and you know I wish it.” 

“Very well,” answered Thomas, after a pause. “I will.” 

* And if Nina’s mother does not pay her rent by next Monday, mind 
you give’her notice to quit. I will wait no longer for my money,” 
querulously added Maitre Thomas, whose heart still clung to the goods 
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of the world he was leaving. ‘And bid Benjamin’s boy take the letter 
at once ; and go down, and stay below, and have an eye to Jeanne’s 
doings, my lad.” 

Thomas so far obeyed, that he went down immediately to the kitchen, 
and, putting the letter in the hand of Benjamin’s boy, he bade him go 
off at once with it to Fontaine, but instead of remaining to watch 
Jeanne, the servant’s doings—his father had long been a widower—the 
young man went and smoked his pipe, a sorrowful one, at the parlour 
window. It was wide open. Thomas, as he leaned against it, saw the 
bridge, and that part of the river which widens there into a sort of pond, 
and where the water is so soft and clear that all the women of that end 
of Manneville came to it to wash their linen. Half a dozen were so 
engaged now: amongst them was Laure, who held forth as usual. And 
apart from all the rest, excluded by her pride as well as by her name for 
witchcraft, was Nina. She might have found a spot nearer home, to wash 
in, but Nina had a defiant spirit, and she chose to brave her foes. The sun 
was nearly setting. The sky was one sheet of flame, the trees of the passée 
looked almost black as they rose against it, the uneven stones of the little 
bridge seemed on fire, they were so red, and the water of the little 
river carried liquid gold in every one of its ripples ; but nowhere did the 
sunset light fall with a richer radiance than on Nina’s dark head, and 
charming face. For Nina was beautiful : her enemies confessed it, and 
indeed, laid it all to magic art. Nina had philtres and washes, they 
said, which gave her dark eyes their splendour, and to her cheeks their 
bloom, pure as that of the wild rose. The spot where she knelt washing 
away was so nigh the window that Thomas could have counted the 
sprigs of the pattern on the cotton handkerchief tied round her 
neck, had he so pleased. As to that, he might be counting them, 
so fixed and sullen was the gaze he fastened on the kneeling girl, and 
all the while, Laure, as we have said, held forth, and Thomas heard 
every word she uttered, her voice was so loud and shrill. Laure was 
talking about Pére Jean’s buried treasures. Twice, declared Laure, the 
miser’s hoards had been found, and twice the lucky finders had been 
betrayed by the old earth-stained silver five-franc pieces, which they spent 
in the shops of Manneville, so that, “there goesone of Pére Jean’s pieces,” 
had become a by-word. “ But there is a third treasure left,” pursued 
Laure, whilst the listeners all heard her with greedy ears, “a potful of 
silver buried under three stones ”—Laure’s information was both accurate 
and minute—“ one black, one grey, and one white ; but one should be a 
witch to find the spot, and, thank heaven, 7 am no witch.” 

The other women laughed ; Nina suddenly raised her head, and 
doing so, met the gaze of Thomas bent full upon her. They exchanged 
one rapid look, then each glanced another way. Thomas left the 
window, and Nina, whose task was-done, rose, crossed the bridge, and 
went home along the passée. 
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Nina would have scorned to bite Thomas now, but she hated him 
still, and though she was not sordid, she was revengeful. Suddenly she 
paused in the path, as there flashed across her mind the recollections 
of a wild hidden nook on the island, close to the edge of the water, the 
very spot where she had bitten Thomas seven years before. And on 
that spot there were three stones, and surely one was black, and one 
was grey, and one was white. What if Pére Jean’s treasure were there? 
Nina’s heart leaped wildly at the thought. Her mother had never 
trusted her, and had now been speechless for many days. Nina knew 
that she had money somewhere ; but she knew no more, and had been 
put to sore straits thereby. Her debt to the Méchins exasperated her. 
To find money on their land, and pay them with it, would be the thing 
after Nina’s own heart. She could not resist the temptation, as she 
crossed over into the island, of going to look at the three stones before 
she entered the cottage. The blue mists of evening were already 
stealing through the trees ; and soft and noiseless as they, Nina, having 
set down her burden, glided on till she reached the spot. Cautiously 
she parted the tangled brushwood with either hand, then started back 
on finding herself face to face with Thomas, who had entered the island 
at the narrow part of the river, nigh Maitre Salomon’s mill. 

For a moment each stood still looking at the other. They had not 
exchanged one word, good or bad, for seven years; since they had 
parted on that very spot. At length Thomas, as if he had come on 
that errand and none other, said :-— 

“Tell your mother that my father wants his money before next 
Monday, Nina.” 

Having said this much, he walked away without waiting for her reply. 
Nina too walked away, shivering from head to foot. That message from 
his father was a threat, and she must submit to the insult. Oh! to 
give these Méchins their money and to find Pére Jean’s treasure! She 
revelled as only the poor can in the thought. What if she found all 
that gold and silver! But what if Thomas was after it too, and had 
come to identify the spot! Should she let him be beforehand with 
her? Nina clenched her little hands. Never, if she could help it, 
should he, her enemy, her wronger, enjoy that money. Ten times 
rather would she take and throw it into the river than let him have it. 
As soon as it was night, and her mother was asleep, she would steal 
out again and look for the treasure. 

It was getting very dark, and Nina almost hoped, as she entered the 
cottage, to find her mother in that torpid slumber which every day 
became deeper; but she had scarcely opened the door, when even in 
the twilight she could see the sick woman’s pale face and glittering 
eyes. She smoothed her pillow, she gave her a drink, but her mother 
remained restless and wakeful. Twice Nina tried to escape, and twice 
those watchful eyes that never lost sight of her kept her back ; and it 
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was night now, dark night; and at this time Thomas might be digging 
up the treasure that lay hidden under the three stones, for Nina had 
succeeded in convincing herself that it was really there. And so she 
sat, looking at her sick mother in a fever that grew hotter and fiercer as 
the night wore on, till suddenly a thought struck her. 

“Mother,” she said, starting up from her chair, and going up to the 
sick-bed, ‘“‘we have no money, and Maitre Méchin wants the 
rent. As I was walking by the bridge, I overheard Laure talking about 
Petre Jean’s buried treasure. She said it was hidden under three stones, 
one black, one grey, and one white; there are three such stones 
close by here, and if I leave you now it is to go and try if the treasure 
be there.” 

She stood and waited. Not for an answer; none could come, but 
for some token of assent. Her mother gave her none, but looked 
at her with the same fixed stare; yet it seemed to Nina that some- 
thing had passed over that wasted face, which said that she might go 
and try. 

When the cottage door closed upon her, it seemed to Nina that of all 
the dark nights in the year, this was the darkest. She had brought no 
light, lest it should betray her, but she had no difficulty in finding her 
way to the spot where the three stones lay. She knew it all; many and 
many a time she had brought to it her troubles and her grief, telling 
them, in her childish way, to her faithful friend the little river. Guided 
by the low murmur of the waters, she went on till she knew that she 
was where she wanted to be ; then groping in the darkness, she felt the 
three stones, and began to use the spade which she had brought with 
her for that purpose. The stones were not very large, and Nina 
moved them more easily than she had expected. She softly put her 
hand in the hole she had made, and uttered a low cry of triumph as 
she felt something lying there. It was, it must be, an earthen vessel. 
She lifted it up, and there was a faint chink as of silver within it. Be- 
side herself with joy, Nina hastened home and broke into the cottage. 
with the cry: ‘‘ Mother, I have found the treasure! I have found it.” 

But Nina’s mother had closed her restless eyes at last ; her face lay 
on the pillow, still and colourless, and did not waken into consciousness 
at Nina’s voice. It was as well, for when, trembling with excitement, 
Nina knelt on the floor and poured out upon it the contents of the 
earthen pot, she only found plenty of mould, a few loose stones, and 
nine siiver five-franc pieces, all stained and discoloured. 

Was this Pére Jean’s treasure? thought Nina in blank disappoint- 
ment. She had expected heaps of coined money, and she got nine 
silver pieces. Yet, as she counted them one by one and cleaned them 
in her apron, Nina thought better of her find. It was not much, but it 
would pay the rent ; and then she had found it on the land of the 
Méchins, and in some manner had taken it from them. 
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With the first blush of dawn Nina stole out. She wanted to replace 
the three stones ; also she was not without the vague hope that some of 
Ptre Jean’s five-franc pieces might have remained in the hole where the 
pot had been. But when, after walking through the heavy dew, she 
came to the spot still sleeping in gloomy morning freshness, she found 
Thomas standing there, looking moodily, thought Nina, at the broken 
earth and scattered stones. On hearing her, he raised his keen grey 
eyes, and bent them on the girl’s soft dark face, so soft spite all its 
scorn of him—the scorn of a heart that might have loved much, if wrong 
had not embittered it early. 

“ Nina,” he said, speaking first ; ‘‘ what brings you here? Why have 
these stones been disturbed ?” 

“Ah! Why, indeed!” And she laughed a low clear laugh of de- 
fiance. 

‘Do not forget the rent,” said Thomas somewhat sternly. 

“Nina put her hand in her pocket, took out six five-franc pieces, 
and placed them in his hand without a word. Thomas bit his lip, and 
muttering something about giving her a receipt the next day, he turned 
his back upon her, and walked away. 

Nina’s heart swelled with triumph as she looked after him. There 
remained very little to her of Pére Jean’s treasure now; but what 
matter ; he had come there for it, he knew that she had been before- 
hand with him ; he knew that she had got the hidden hoard, and he 
would never know how small a hoard it was after all. But were those 
nine pieces all indeed that the old miser had hidden in the island. If 
she looked, could she not find more, only where should she look? And 
so time went on, self-questioning and castle-building, till she entered 
the cottage and started back with a low cry as her mother’s dead face 
lay before her on its white pillow in the morning light. 

That same evening Maitre Thomas Méchin died, without having seen 
his sister, who neither came nor answered his letter ; and the next day 
landlord and tenant were buried in the little churchyard of Manneville. 

All that Maitre Thomas had, and it was worth having, went to his 
only son, as Manneville knew; but Manneville did not know that ia 
her mother’s mattress Nina found a little bagful of silver pieces, the 
savings of a lifetime, and plenty of handsome and valuable gold jewel- 
lery, the heirlooms of an old decayed family. 

Many things were out of order in the farm, and Thomas found plenty 
to do. Nina, too, returned to her weaving, and led a lonely life in her 
green island, like a young Circe. “ But she was known, thank Heaven,” 
as Laure piously said. The young men of Manneville could not help 
giving the beautiful girl longing looks, but her evil name kept them 
aloof from Nina the Witch. She and Thomas rarely met now, and so 
time wore on, and days, and weeks, and months passed away. 

(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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RUBENS’ APPRENTICESHIP. 
(From the German.) 


HERE was great disturbance in the establishment of the widowed 
Countess Lalaing, in Antwerp. A valuable document was 
missing, on the possession of which a considerable portion of the 
Countess’s wealth depended. She had taken it from her strong-box, 
in order to produce it before the Court, and quite remembered having 
laid it on a small table, in her room: but there it was now not 
to be found. The whole household was called together, and inter- 
rogated, but, from the steward to the turnspit, none would confess to 
having seenit. She was about, in despair, to dismiss the servants, when | 
the major-domo observed that her ladyship’s page, Paul, had not made 
his appearance. Messengers were despatched in search of the absentee, 
but without success. ‘‘ Doubtless,” remarked one of the grooms, “he 
is in the house behind, with the old drawing-master. He is for ever 
hiding there.” 

4 The supposition proved correct. The page Paul was found with the 
old artist, Jan Claessens, and was brought before his mistress. When 
made aware of what had happened he grew deadly pale, and at once 
confessed that he was the delinquent. Unaware of the importance 
of the document, he had been unable to resist the sight of a piece 
of parchment, and had covered the unoccupied places in the deed 
with sketches and designs of every possible description. He, on the 
spot, produced the corpus delicti, which was certainly unfit for pre- 
sentation in a court of justice. It was, however, fortunately possible to 
copy the written contents of it, which was all that could be done. But 
the Countess was so angry with her young attendant that she could not 
but read him a sharp lecture. ‘I have you indeed as a page in my es- 
tablishment,” she said, “but you attend to none of your duties. When 
you should be waiting on me you are off with the old drawing-master 
in the court; when you should be bearing my train, before I know 
where I am, you have disappeared ; in the churches you go from altar 
to altar, andare so deep in contemplation of the pictures that when I 
have ended my prayers I am obliged to send a servant to arouse you; 
when we lately went to visit at the Burgomaster’s you ran off into the 
portrait-gallery, and left me to get whom I could to lead me down the 
steps. Now, all this, let me tell you, Paul, cannot goon. Either you 
must fulfil your duties, and put aside your art studies, or you must turn 
painter, and give up my service. Think the matter quietly over and 
give me your answer to-morrow.” 
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The page Paul stood the picture of contrition, his face red from 
shame. He caught his mistress’s hand and humbly kissed it, while a 
tear stole down his cheek. The Countess in turn was touched. ‘ You 
are a good boy, Paul,” she said, ‘‘ but you must see that things cannot 
continue thus. Speak to your mother. You appear to me to have 
artistic talents ; perhaps, she could manage to get you instruction from 
some good artist. For her sake I would gladly keep you in my service, 
but if you cannot conquer your inclinations, you must understand that 
I cannot keep you with me any longer.” 

The boy, Peter Paul Rubens, tearfully thanked the Comme for all 
her kindness, and went off with his griefs to his mother. He was, 
however, loth to unfold his tale, as he knew well how difficult she found 
it to bring up her seven children in any comfort or respectability ; and 
how rejoiced she had been when her second son, Peter Paul, had ob- 
tained his situation with the Countess, who had been since in many 
ways a help and a friend to the family. Mary Pypelinks, born of a 
respectable family in Antwerp, had married a doctor-of-laws, a certain 
counseller, John Rubens. The war and the religious entanglements 
obliged him, in 1568, to resign the public situation which he held, and 
to take refuge in the old imperial city of Koln. Here, in 1577, was 
Peter Paul born, on the festival of SS. Peter and Paul, whose united 
names were in consequence bestowed upon him in baptism. Until he 
was ten years old he remained in this city ; his father then died, and his 
mother returned, with her children, in greatly reduced circumstances, to 
Antwerp. 

Her distress was now great indeed, on hearing the decision of the 
Countess, and on further learning, from her son, that he could in no case 
ever think of restraining himself in his much loved studies. She could 
not, in her love for him, bear to make her Paul unhappy, and yet she 
saw no way whatever of enabling him to follow the course of life that 
he so desired. In her perplexity she called together the guardians of her 
children, and a few of her relatives, in order to consult with them as to 
what she had better do. The common decision arrived at was that 
Paul must certainly take up some money-making calling, but that there 
was no reason why he should not, in his leisure hours, devote himself, 
if he chose, to art. It was resolved that he should follow his father’s 
profession of the law. The youth was satisfied enough, as he was to 
be released from his service as a page, which made the pursuit of paint- 
ing so very difficult. He agreed to everything arranged for him, and 
an advocate was soon found who was willing to take him as a pupil 
into his office. 

Paul’s first free hours were employed in visiting the old drawing- 
master, and entreating instruction from him, for certain hours morning 
and evening. The old man, however, an artist of but ordinary degree, 
told him he would but waste his time in coming to him, as he had 
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already profited to the fullest extent by the instruction he was capable 
of giving, and advised him, ifhe really wished to become a great artist, 
to seek for a better master; but Paul was in despair, and made many 
attempts to shake the honest old man from his expressed opinion. The 
latter, however, remained immovable in his refusal to take the boy as 
his pupil, but promised to speak of him toa friend of his ; one Theodore 
Verhaegt, who, he said, was a really good artist, and whose landscapes 
were very much sought after, and were paid for well by lovers of the 
great art. He was as good as his word, and, after Rubens had dis- 
played a few of his attempts to Verhaegt, the latter gladly received him 
as one of his pupils. 

The boy hastened to avail himself of the instruction this new master 
was able to give him, but still he was dissatisfied. Verhaegt was a correct 
artist of the old school in the Netherlands, and had a good knowledge of 
perspective, but his landscapes lacked something, which something was 
what Rubens was striving after. His genius made him long to overstep 
the stiffness of the certain rules and schools of art in vogue in the 
Netherlands. Life and colour—these were his two darling aims ; to attain 
the power of imparting these to his pictures was what his soul longed 
for ; and yet was what he found it impossible to receive instruction in. 
As achild he had in Koln revelled in the enjoyment of the glorious 
colouring of the German school, and these glories now hovered before 
his soul. At last, however, in Antwerp he saw a picture, in which a 
very excellent colorist had displayed his powers. It was a Crucifixion. 
SS. John and Mary stood near at hand, while the Magdalene embraced 
the foot of the cross with her arms. In the painting there was life, 
feeling, and glowing colour. On inquiry it appeared that the artist 
was a native of Antwerp, by name Adam Van Noord, who, however, 
usually put on his paintings the name Van Oort. It was generally, 
but erroneously, then supposed that this artist had studied in Italy, as 
he was the first who introduced the glorious colouring and enchanting 
chiaro-oscuro of Titian and Correggio into the Netherlands. 

Rubens expressed his ardent desire to study under this Van Noord 
to the rich art-patron who had purchased the picture, but the latter 
damped his ardour by informing him that Van Noord was very proud 
of the secret knowledge he possessed, and by no means inclined to 
betray his mysteries to his pupils; on the contrary, he was cold and 
repulsive to them, made them draw and copy in a room apart, and 
worked himself in secret, in a locked-up studio into which he liked no 
one to penetrate. It would not, indeed, be difficult to become a scholar 
under him, but it was more than doubtful if Rubens could gain what he 
desired by learning of such amaster. Verhaegt was ofa similar opinion, 
when the boy imparted his desire to him, but, at the same time, he was 
quite anxious that his pupil should now go to a new master, and also 
that he should devote himself less to landscapes than to historical sub- 
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jects, in which latter line his chief talent seemed to lie. Indeed, as an 
artist of this sort, if he had but known it, the boy was already superior 
to Van Noord himself, but then the latter had his mysteries, to which 
he owed his chief fame. 

Rubens could think of but one way of attaining his end ; he stooped 
to artifice. His mother had long since been obliged to allow him to 
give up his law studies, and devote himself quite to art, and he was 
therefore free to pursue his plan. He could even, by following it, spare 
her small purse the pittance on which he contrived, by much self-denial, 
to exist. As Van Noord’s pupil he could learn nothing that he wanted ; 
as his colour-grinder he might make use of his opportunities, to get at 
the wished-for secrets. With a beating heart, he set out to apply for 
the situation. 

Van Noord lived in a small house in a back street. He had no 
family, with the exception of a wife and one little daughter, who after- 
wards became the wife of the artist Jacob Jordaens. He, as was said, 
worked quite alone, and only occasionally visited his pupils, to direct 
their studies. At this. time he was at the height of his fame, and his 
works were much sought after, but already he had begun to fall into 
an ill regulated course of life and habits, which some time later brought 
about his ruin as an artist. As commissions flowed in he worked the 
faster and the less carefully; covering many artistic deficiences with 
the cloak of his brilliant colouring. It was known afterwards that at this 
time he had much recourse to strong drink, as an aid to labour, and that 
he seldom went to bed sober. 

He had already one colour-grinder in his service, a somewhat stupid 
youth, named Jan, whose duty it also was to lend a hand frequently in 
aiding the mistress of the house with her household work. This one 
servant did not at all supply the needs of the quick-working artist, so 
that when Rubens came, and offered his services, they were gladly 
accepted ; coming, as they did, just at the right moment. The painter 
certainly looked at the boy’s gleaming eyes and glowing face with a 
distrustful glance, but he could gather nothing which could give him 
ground for real distrust of the noble genius who came to him asa 
simple colour grinder. 

Rubens sought to set suspicion at rest by his unpresuming behaviour, 
and his tale of how, though of good family, he had been compelled, 
through poverty, to seek a place, and means of relieving his mother 
in her distress; and his ruse was an altogether successful one. He did 
his work well, appeared to know nothing of drawing or painting, asked 
no questions, and further hastened to win, not only the approval of his 
master but also of the mistress of the house, to whom he so willingly 
made himself useful that the somewhat lazy Jan very quickly resigned 
to him all the househo!< duties he had hitherto been obliged to 
perform. 
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But still Rubens saw that Van Noord continued distrustful of him, 
and that, at unexpected moments, he would suddenly intrude upon him, 
and look curiously round his room, as though to discover whether his 
new servant secretly devoted himself to art studies, and might there- 
fore be intent upon stealing from him his darling mysteries. He, there- 
fore, took great care to leave no trace in his chamber which could 
betray his talents. Paul’s services in the household had made him ac- 
quainted, however, with a large attic, into which was stowed away al} 
sorts of lumber ; old pictures, old artists’ tools, old furniture, and so 
forth ; and here he had arranged for himself a very tolerable studio, in 
the most hidden corner of the room. A broken easel and a propped- 
up stool enabled him to make trial of the various observations he con- 
trived to take of his master’s ways of working at his art. It was not 
hard, between whiles, to hide his paints and brushes, together with the 
sketches he worked at, under the lumber with which the attic was en 
cumbered, and as each picture was completed he took it home with 
him on Sundays, whenever he had leave to visit his mother. Thus, as 
timewent on, he contrived really to get at the desired knowledge, and 
also, at last, to completely quiet Van Noord’s suspicions. He did not, 
however, follow his master’s style and manner slavishly, but availed 
himself of the new hints, and worked them out quite after his own 
wonderful fashion. 

He at last began painting a great picture in his new studio. It was 
a “Mater Dolorosa,” a bust of life size ; and to it he gave the features of 
his mother, for whom he intended his new work to be a delightful 
surprise. The troubled, sorrowful woman made an excellent model 
for the Mother of our Lord, as she must have looked when the sword 
had pierced her soul, as it pierced the side of her blessed Son. The 
picture had got on far towards completion, when an accident occasioned 
the discovery of the boy’s secret; and yet, it so happened that the 
discovery only proved favourable to him as an artist, and was the cause 
of furthering still more his aims for self-improvement. 

In the year 1598 the painter Adam Van Noord was elected member 
of the famous art-brotherhood of St. Luke, at Antwerp. ‘The members 
of this union gave their new brother a great banquet, in honour of his 
entry into their circle. On this occasion the friends and relations and 
admirers of the elected artist gathered in great numbers to offer their 
congratulations. ; 

To pay his tribute of honour to Van Noord, there came to Antwerp 
that famous painter of the Dutch school, Octavius Van Veen, usually 
called Otto Venius, who valued Rubens’ master as a representative of 
the style of painting which he himself also endeavoured to follow. 
His appearance at the banquet was much thought of, as he was highly 
esteemed in all art circles. Van Noord was, of course, much pleased at 
this attention shown him ; but still he recognized that he had a formid- 
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able rival in this friend and admirer of his, and he was not over fond 
of rivals. He had drunk a good deal of wine at table, when he took 
it into his head that Van Veen must go home with him, and there 
break the necks of a few more bottles, in order to inaugurate an in- 
crease of their old so-called friendship. Their discourse, while they 
were alone together, touched upon Italy; which Van Noord began 
lamenting he had never seen. 

“‘ Have you never been'in Italy?” asked Veen. “It is, then, the 
more wonderful how you have attained to such a perfection in colour- 
ing. What we owe to study and to good fortune, it seems you owe 
alone to your own genius.” 

“You rate my powers too highly,” answered the other modestly. 
“ Although I have never been to Italy, some excellent studies of an old 
master of the Italian School came in my way, and they gave me my 
first ideas about a possible improvement on the style in vogue here. 
My only merit lies in having worked out those ideas.” 

Van Veen had long perceived that his host had drunk enough, and 
perhaps a little more than enough; he caught, therefore, now at an 
opportunity for bringing his drinking bout to an end. 

“You would please me much,” he said, “if you could show me 
those Italian studies.” 

*‘ Willingly,” said Van Noord, “but I must first hunt them up, and 
heaven knows in what corner or attic they may now be hid. If you 
allow me, however, to leave you, I will go in search of them.” 

So saying, he set out on his way to the upper regions of the house, 
which on ordinary occasions he never visited. Dressed in his festal 
suit, he went groping and creeping through all sorts of odd nooks and 
crannies, spying about for the long-forgotten sketches, or studies. 

Now, Rubens had been making great use of this festive day, to con- 
tinue working at his great and all but finished picture. After he had 
helped to dress his master, and had seen him off, he had concluded 
that the rest of the day was sure to be free and safe for work. He 
knew well Van Noord’s love of strong drink, and did not expect him 
to return till late, and did not then expect to see him at all sober. He 
hoped to spend some delightful hours at his task, and to complete his 
work. Some of the house-linen hung on lines drying in his attic; 
but he cared nothing for that, nor for the trumpery with which 
he was surrounded. He sat at his work, so engrossed in it that 
he never heard his master’s return, or even his approaching step, as 
he ascended the unfrequented stairs to these upper regions. The 
reader may, however, imagine the astonishment of the master, when 
on penetrating into the novel studio in search of the sketches, he sud- 
denly came upon his busy colour-grinder. As his glance took in the 
painting before his face, his eyes seemed as if they would start out 
of his head with amazement, and his mouth opened wide under the 
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influence of the same sensation. He saw now how well justified his 
suspicions of this cunning boy had been; he recognized also at once 
that an artist was before him with whom he was not worthy to be com- 
pared himself in any particular. 

His very excess of anger and of surprise made him dumb; he 
uttered no exclamation, but as quickly, and as unnoticed by the boy, 
as he had ascended the stairs he descended them again. Bursting 
into the room where he had left his friend, hé stammered out: 

“The fellow is a very devil.” 

Believing he had seen a ghost, Van Veen questioned him with 
vivacity, but Van Noord only repeated his former speech : 

“‘ The fellow is a very devil!” 

On a vigorous application of cold water inwardly and outwardly, 
he was at last induced to explain further what had happened ; almost 
howling with rage the while, and declaring that his offending colour- 
grinder should never leave the house alive. Having in some measure 
pacified him, Van Veen at last entreated to be allowed to see this 
wonderful lad and his work, giving it as his belief that passion and sur- 
prise had caused the master to over-rate the merit of the paint- 
ing he had seen; but this Van Noord refused to believe, declaring 
he could by no means be mistaken as to its being a master-piece of 
art. 

“Well, then,” said his friend consolingly, ‘‘you may consider it a 
high honour and credit to you, if a second Titian or Paolo goes forth 
as one of your pupils.” 

This view of the matter, certainly did somewhat soothe the vain and 
ambitious artist, and the two then carefully crept up to the attic, in 
order again to surprise Rubens at his work. He still sat unsuspiciously 
before his easel, but when Van Veen saw the picture, there escaped 
from him an involuntary exclamation of wonder, at which a cry of 
terror burst from the lad, and he started up deadly pale, brush and 
palette in hand. Van Noord was about to burst forth in reproaches, 
when his friend caught him by the arm, and whispered, “‘ Master Van 
Noord, he will lift up your fame to the skies. Such a scholar will 
never again go forth out of your school. My son,” said he, turning to 
Rubens, “you have profited well by an excellent master. Tell me 
how you have attained such perfection, while yet so young.” 

The kindness of the tone emboldened his hearer, and he modestly 
told his tale, and all the difficulties that had beset him hitherto. He 
expressed such gratitude to and admiration for his master that Van 
Noord was wonderfully pacified, and began to forget his wrath. His 
friend, however, saw well that this reasonable moderation would only 
be temporary, and he, therefore, on the spot proposed that Rubens 
should in future pursue his studies with him. He pressed this so 
urgently, both on the servant and master, that in the end the boy ac~ 
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companied him that very day to his inn. As the two sat together that 
evening, Van Veen explained that not only had the execution of the 
nearly finished picture amazed him but that also he had been much 
struck by the face of the Madonna, as it represented one well known 
to him. When Rubens explained that he had painted the face of his 
own mother in his picture, and when he had mentioned what her 
maiden name had been, Van Veen discovered that, as a young man, he 
had known her well. He accompanied Rubens next day to her house; 
and there renewed his acquaintance with her, and obtained her willing 
consent to his taking her son as his pupil to Brussels. 

In after days Van Noord used often to boast that Rubens had 
studied under him, and used to tell how it was he who first discovered 
the lad’s marvellous genius. He outlived his wonderful pupil, dying 
only in 1641, a very old and decrepit man, while Rubens died in 1640, 
in the bloom and heyday of his years and fame. 

The kind and excellent Van Veen was indeed a good friend: in 
1600, when he saw that his pupil had learned all he could give him in 
the way of instruction, he enabled him to visit Italy, and to study 
there at the fountain-head of knowledge. 
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NOT WITHOUT WITNESS. 


Ou, not without a witness has He left him, 
E’en in the humblest spot ; 

Love must be cold and faith be very dim, 
If we behold Him not. 


The frailest blade of grass, the tiniest flower, 
To which the spring gives birth, 

Tell of the Resurrection and the life, 
The Ruler of the earth. 


Not without witness while the Heavens above, 
With all their starry host, 

Talk night by night of His enduring love, 
His matchless wisdom boast. 


From all the ages doth the martyr’s voice 
Witness for Jesus’ sake, 

And on the rack and in the flame rejoice 
With Him to thus partake. 


Oh may He place within this heart of mine 
A witness of His love, 

And on my forehead write the mystic sign 
Which angels know above ! 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


E draw near the shrine with awe and trembling. So many a 
mighty high priest has stood by it before us and deemed him- 
self unworthy. Yet, at the same time, we draw near to it with joy and 
pride; for is it not a high privilege to be allowed to try to raise the 
veil which hides the face of him whose words we so love and honour? 
One April day, a little more than three centuries ago, when glorious 
Queen Bess had been some six years upon the throne, the good people 
of the town of Stratford were about their daily work as usual. The 
sun was shining, the wind was blowing, and the birds were singing in a 
most common-place way. The men hammered and built, and bought 
and sold; the women stitched, and scoured, and scolded, just as if 
something was not happening among them which entitled them to a 
grander holiday than any they had ever held at yearly fair or Queen’s 
coronation. In a little room, the walls of which (now covered with 
autographs) were then probably overspread with coarse hangings, 
there lay on that April afternoon in Stratford a young mother with her 
new-born baby at her side. No doubt there stood around the cradle a 
crowd of wise matrons, who, according to their different fancies, foretold 
that the boy would be a soldier, a farmer, or a silk-mercer; but pro- 
bably not one among them said he would be a poet. Two or three 
days after the child’s birth, following the custom of early baptism 
common in those days, they gave him a name, and then there was in 
the world a William Shakespeare. 

The trade of Shakespeare’s father is a subject on which many a red- 
hot word of argument has been let drop from both pen and tongue. 
In our opinion, however, it is a point which can neither be satis- 
factorily decided, nor is in reality of any great importance. Shake- 
speare certainly came of hard-working citizen parents; but whether his 
father wielded the knife of a butcher or jingled in his pocket the keys 
of a woolstapler’s well filled store-rooms, cannot to us much signify. 
Whatever was his calling, the thoughts and feelings which gradually 
filtered in through his little son’s eyes and ears would have been the 
same ; and it is with these thoughts and feelings that we have to do. 

In those days, though princes and prelates and nobles persecuted 
even to the stake and faggot, religious toleration was, we believe, more 
general among the middle and lower classes in England than ever it 
has been at any other period of our history. The citizen of an English 
town, towards the close of the sixteenth century, knew only two religious 
communions, that of the Church of Rome and that of the Reformed 
Church of England. In spite of all that Cardinal Wiseman has said 
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so eloquently and well, we believe Shakespeare was a Protestant; but 
when we take into consideration the state of feeling in the midst of 
which he was brought up, we cease to wonder at his reverence for the 
cloistered purity of Isabella, at the venerable dignity he puts into the 
character of Friar Laurence, and at the saintly halo he sheds around the 
last moments of the Roman Catholic Queen Catherine of Arragon. 

There is good reason for thinking that Shakespeare’s mother was some- 
what superior, both in birth and education, to her husband. She came 
of an old family of Warwickshire yeomen, who for centuries, perhaps, 
had tilled the same fields. At that period girls of high rank were in 
general well educated, and itis quite possible that some crumbs of the 
intellectual feast which was spread before her more gently nurtured 
sisters may, through a by-channel, have fallen to the share of the 
yeoman’s daughter. 

As little Willy trotted at his mother’s side through the sweet air of 
spring-time, or beneath the leafy shade of summer trees, the founda- 
tions of his great historical plays may have been laid by her repeating 
to him those old ballad rhymes which told the story of England’s kings. 

Orshe may have changed the theme, and led his boyish fancy into 
wonderland, among scenes the remembrance of which may, in after 
years, have had something to do with “The Tempest.” Or a holier 
strain may have been on the mother’s lips, and in softened tones she 
may have told him of little Samuel sleeping in the dim Temple courts, 
or of the home at Nazareth; for no careful reader of Shakespeare can 
doubt that he must early have known and loved his Bible. 

As he watched her in her daily life, he may unconsciousl y have read 
his first pages in female character, that book which is in general sohard 
a study for man, but which William Shakespeare had at his fingers’ ends 
down to its last lines. She was certainly not one of those women who 
keep their boys dawdling about in the shadow of their petticoats. 
Everything we know of Shakespeare combines to make us think that he 
was lucky enough to be sent out early into the world to mix with his 
fellows : and not to be spoiled at home. The very difficulty which we 
have of finding any trace of himself in his works proves him to have 
been the most unconceited of men. There is always in his genius 
something which seems to remind us of the nightingale, who pours 
forth her music because it delights her to sing, and not because she is 
being listened to. 

Thus Mary Shakespeare, even if she had not much book-learning, 
as perhaps, after all, she had not, may very probably, with her shrewd 
sense and lively fancy, have helped to unfold the mind of her mighty 
son. So the boy grew up, gathering a good deal of knowledge at 
school, reaping a yet richer store from the sights and sounds daily 
around him, learning to think, learning to dream, learning todo. So 
he grew up till he was a very handsome young fellow of eighteen, with 
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animal spirits which often led him into wild mischief; with an eye at 
once for a fine horse and a buxom lass ; with a foot equally brisk for 
the dance or for a scamper through the green wood ; with a hand which, 
prompted by his heart, was always eager to help the weak; with an 
imagination which was already beginning to sing him wonderful melo- 
dies ; with an understanding which was already beginning to look into 
the depths of human nature. 

At this time he did a very boyish and natural thing, and that was to 
fallin love with his pretty cousin, Ann Hathaway, who was seven 
years older than himself, and who lived at the neat farm which was at 
such a convenient distance from the town for courtship. We know 
what Romeo is, and so we can fancy what sort of a lover William Shake- 
speare was, and we cannot wonder that Ann, as she listened to him, 
forgot her five-and-twenty years’ experience of man’s fickleness, and 
consented to be his wife. They were married, and, notwithstanding all 
some writers have said to the contrary, we maintain that a true love- 
knot joined them at the beginning, and that a true love-knot held them 
together to the end. No doubt, like all wives, Ann, especially in early 
days, may sometimes have scolded or pouted a little when he came 
home at daybreak, or brought a couple of merry companions back to 
supper when the larder was empty ; but, on the whole, we believe that 
she understood him, and helped him, and cheered him as no one else 
could or did. We think that some of the most beautiful of the son- 
nets are addressed to her, and that she was the model of his sweeter 
and more silent heroines—of Viola, and Hero, and Virgilia. 

Ann’s beauty was most likely of that thorough English type which 
wears well even far into middle age : and, besides, when a man has 
learnt to love and honour the mother of his children, he cares little for 
her having a few more grey hairs than himself. Those who say that 
Shakespeare was a faithless husband, and that he and his wife were 
unhappy together, possess not a single known fact to prop up their 
assertion. It is only supported by vague, baseless scandal, and by a 
few lines in “ Twelfth-Night,” about a man marrying a woman older 
than himself. But we must remember that it is not Shakespeare speak- 
ing, but the Duke, who makes this rejoinder, very naturally, to the fore- 
going speech ; and that also it is most unlikely that the poet would 
suddenly depart from his usual rule and thrust his own personality on 
to the stage. 

And now we come to the turning point in Shakespeare’s life, the 
crooked path which led him out of the narrow world of a small country 
town, into the wide world of London. 

It is a still summer night. The moon is just peeping over a wall of 
light clouds. A bright net-work of dew-drops hangs on the grass. 
There is hardly wind enough to stir faintly the sleeping leaves, All is 
so quiet that we can hear the light rustling made by the rabbits as 
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they frisk among the brushwood. In yonder shadowy glade of the 
park a herd of deer are feeding. Suddenly their antlered leader raises 
his head and sniffs the air suspiciously, and seems to be listening. 
Among the trees several indistinct forms are drawing stealthily near. 
All at once there is a ringing report, and the gallant buck rolls on the 
grass. The poachers hurry up and examine their prize, admiring each 
lordly collop on breast and haunch. But while they are thus deeply 
interested a low whistle sounds not far off. A band of stalwart 
keepers rush forth from the trees, and lay hands on the offenders, 
crying out as they seize one of them and turn his face to the moon- 
light, “‘ This is in truth wild Will Shakespeare.” 

After he had got into this awkward scrape, Shakespeare found his 
native town no very comfortable dwelling-place, and so he went off to 
seek his fortunes in London. No doubt as he trudged along and 
thought of Ann and the babies left behind in straitened means, he 
repented the giddy wildness of his youth in an honest, manly way, and 
resolved from henceforth to be a worker for the good and the true. 
On reaching London Shakespeare was drawn at once towards the theatre. 
He had probably by this time written, in a rough way, two or three of 
his dramas—it is impossible to say which—and that was why he lingered 
around the door of the play-house, and looked wistfully in, no doubt 
longing to get a sight of what was going on inside. But instead of 
spending a shilling he had to earn one, and so he turned away and 
held the horses of the gay gentlemen in plumed hats and velvet 
doublets, who came to the theatre. 

We have no means of following Shakespeare’s steps from the pave- 
ment outside the playhouse door, on to the stage within. His own 
energy and genius most certainly set up the ladder by which he 
mounted ; though his grace of person and of manner may have gained 
for him powerful friends who stretched out their hands to help him to 
climb. All we know is that in a few years he had made for himself 
some money and some name both as a play-writer and an actor. 
There is little doubt that he then sent for his wife and children to 
come up from the country, and that the home in London was happier 
than had been the home at Stratford. Ann found the bold, reckless, 
boy (who used in old days to wander restlessly about, dimly conscious 
of the power which was in him, now busy for one hour, now dreaming 
for two, now active for three in daring mischief) transformed into the 
earnest man, who, with all the calm strength of his mighty mind, was 
working out his own great destiny. She had always loved him, but 
now she could reverence him too. The pedestals of his household 
gods were at length firmly fixed. No need for her to tremble each 
day lest they should be overthrown. What a meeting must that have 
been between husband and wife. How merrily must her tongue have 
run on about maidens whom he had kissed beneath the mistletoe, but 
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who were now staid matrons, and about old men over whose miserly 
ways he and his young companions had cracked many a joke, but 
whose gold pieces were now quickly running through the fingers of 
spendthrift heirs. How must he have poured forth into her faithful 
ear thoughts and longings which hitherto had been kept locked within 
his own breast, waiting the coming of her sympathetic soul. 

The circle of Shakespeare’s friends was most likely very large. 
There must most assuredly have been a natural loveableness in the man 
which must have drawn his fellows towards him. He had, it seems, 
that neat, easy tact which sometimes belongs to men of genius, and 
which enables them to win their way among the rich and powerful. 
His genial temper must have made him a welcome guest at every table 
and his ready wit in every drawing-room. Many a right honourable 
but right dull gentleman must have often besought the tradesman’s son 
to come and make his cup of sack flow joyously down ; and many a 
noble but languid lady must have laid her pretty commands on him 
to bring to her ball a better sparkle than that of her diamonds. 

His vast breadth of sympathy must also have made him very dear to 
poorer and nameless folk, whose wants and troubles his kind heart 
and willing hand may often have relieved and cheered. But though 
Shakespeare was loved, and in some degree also honoured, by the men 
and women of his day, they most certainly did not understand the 
immeasurable height to which he towered. This is strange, but stranger 
is it still that his writings should have been, as they were, so long 
neglected, and that even such an acute critic as Dr. Johnson should 
have failed to find out the rarer and more exquisite flowers in the vast 
garden of his genius. It is one of the highest glories of the nineteenth 
century that it has raised Shakespeare at last to his rightful throne. 

We cannot, however, help fancying that Shakespeare himself had an 
inner consciousness of his own greatness. His very carelessness about 
leaving the smallest personal record, his utter want of that morbid 
vanity which sometimes makes authors thrust their own individuality 
into their characters, if they cannot tell their readers about themselves 
in any other way, appear to us proofs of this. He seems with a sort of 
grand indifference to have left it to time and posterity to do him 
justice through his works. 

With regard to the much vexed question of the sonnets, they 
cannot, by any means, in our opinion, be looked on as biographical. 
Some few may have been addressed to his wife, some few to other 
women, in a spirit of courteous gallantry, and some few to a male friends, 
who was perhaps Lord Southampton. The rest, we think, were most 
likely written at different times, to suit the needs of different friends and 
patrons. In those days it was no uncommon thing for a gentleman 
whose own wit ran short to pay a poet to write verses for him to his 
ladylove. 
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It is difficult to decide how great an actor Shakespeare may have 
been. There is a tradition that he played the part of a king with 
a peculiar grace and majesty. In confirmation of this, a pretty story 
is told. It is said that one day when the queen was in the theatre, 
Shakespeare mimicked royalty so well, that Elizabeth, who was always 
ready to have a little fun with a clever man, even though he was a 
poor player, whispered to her ladies that she would try if she could not 
make this pretended monarch turn into an awkward fellow enough at a 
moment’s notice. Accordingly, at a critical point in the scene, the 
queen, who was sitting just over the stage, which was then held to be 
the place of honour, let her handkerchief drop at the feet of Shake- 
speare, who was just then standing close below her. Her mischievous 
majesty expected to see the actor start and redden, and lose his cue. 
Instead of that he finished his speech with all his usual power, and 
without seeming to notice the handkerchief. Then, stooping and 
picking it up, he gave it back to the queen with a bow, in which there 
was an indescribable mixture of dignity and homage, saying, as he did 
so, these words to his train of stage courtiers : 


‘* But ere we get to horse and ride away, 
Let us pick up our sister’s handkerchief.” 


But though jested with by his sovereign, and familiarly clapped on 
the back by earls and marquises, the thoughts and wishes of Shake- 
speare, as he drew towards middle-age, began to turn often to the dear 
little old country town on the Avon. There were gathered all the gay 
memories of his boyhood, and there was the tiny grave of his only son. 
Therefore, as soon as he had made enough money to withdraw from 
public life, the whole family flitted back to Stratford, where he settled 
down to chat with old friends, to work in his garden, and, perhaps, 
to repolish his plays. No doubt Ann, as she watched him thus em- 
ployed, hoped that she should go before him to the better land, and 
leave him still enjoying a green old age. But no human frame could 
have borne for more than half a century to hold such a lodger as 
Shakespeare’s spirit. If those are right, as very probably they are, who 
think that the statue in Stratford church is from a cast taken after 
death, he must have been called away suddenly in the midst of full 
health to resign the bright crown of his genius for the better and 
brighter crown of immortality. 

ALICE KING, 










































GUY NEWTON’S REVENGE. 
By Mary Cecit Hay (*‘ Mark Hardcastle”), Author of ‘* Hidden Perils.” 


HE friendship between Guy Newton and myself dated from the 
first day we met at college; and when we parted, after our last 
term, we could look back upon no interruption to its pleasant course. 
That last night we sat long together. It was my room in which we 
chose to linger ; our usual lounging place, because my lameness pre- 
vented my going about much; and because Guy always said it was 
. pleasanter to sit among my books and pictures than among his pipes 
and spurs. He did most of the talking that night, and I sat listening 
or questioning, only occasionally getting a full view of his face 
through the wreaths of smoke. A handsome face it was, with its crisp, 
brown beard and grey, keen eyes. 

“I’ve heard some old fellows say,” remarked Newton, “ that their 
college days were the happiest of their lives. Ours have been pleasant 
enough, but still I hope we shall never have to say that, Hal.” 

“1 hope not.” 

“Yet there seems some prospect of my regretting them through this 
coming autumn,” he went on; “shut up at Rosslyn with no one to talk 
to but old Sir Archibald, my cousin Kate, and her brother, Captain Elliot.” 

“Is she—is Miss Elliot to be there ?” 

“Ves. Sir Archibald emphatically promises she shall be there.” 

“Ob.” 

Guy’s cousin, Kate Elliot, had stayed in Oxford several times, so I 
knew her yery well. Our men used to jest over the admiration which 
she had almost unreservedly shown for her handsome cousin; and 
though I had never cared to join them, still I did not like her, and 
could not picture any pleasure Guy might feel in the prospect of meet- 
ing her in the old Irish castle which he had been describing to me. 

“Rosslyn can hardly be such a solitary place as you are trying; to 
represent it, Guy?” 

“Tt is, I assure you. Can you properly picture it to yourself now? 
A grim castle on the shore of the gloomiest lough in Ireland; half 
the place in ruins, the other half luxuriously fitted up, and open as 
an hotel ; over-run, too, with servants, and animals, and hangers-on of 
every description. Brilliant, handsome rooms on the one hand, where 
the bogwood in the open grates flares like torches ; on the other hand 
dark, echoing chambers full of ghostly sounds and steps and voices.” 

“T should like it, for I can fancy the side of the picture which you, 
do not paint.” 

Guy laughed. “A rare old library, you mean; good hunting, a 
glorious stud, sunny saunters by the lake? ‘That is the side you see, 
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is it? Well, I only wish you were coming, Harry. I shall miss your 
clever, quiet face and wise rebukes. But, by the way, there’s one 
feature of that grim west landscape which I have left out altogether. 
On the lough shore there stands a solitary ruin whose raison-d’étre 
history has never explained. It contains a dark, broken staircase, lead- 
ing into a room at the top, one corner of which—where the stone roof- 
ing has broken away—is open to the sky. Bah! it zs a ghostly place. 
There is no such snug little spot in all Rosslyn, Hal, as this room of 
yours ; and no one there can take your place.” 

“ Wait and see.” 

I had not long to wait. In spite of that confident speech of 
Guy’s, I had not long to wait before I saw that my place had been 
more than taken. Newton’s first letter from Rosslyn contained only 
a sketchy account of his life there and of his fellow guests, with 
humorous or affectionate remembrances of our college days. But when 
the second came I saw the difference at once. He was in love for the 
first time in his life ; loving wholly and earnestly, as I always felt he 
would when he should love at all. 

He lent me her picture for one day; and from it, and from his 
letters, I grew to feel that I knew Rose Kavanagh quite well. She was 
small and fair and delicately beautiful. Always fragile, she had been 
watched and guarded with such unceasing care that her mind had re- 
tained its childlike, clinging dependence and its unquestioning trustful- 
ness. Two facts I gathered quite as much from those questions of 
mine which Guy avoided, as from those he answered. These were Miss 
Elliot’s dislike to Rose, and the fact of Captain Elliot being himself an 
urgent suitor for the hand of Miss Kavanagh. Guy said little of this— 
very little ; but I seemed to understand all about the double rivalry. 
I understood Guy so well that I read it all in a few words which, 
perhaps, he wrote unconsciously. 

At last came the letter in which he told me that before I received it 
he should know whether Rose loved him. ‘So next time I write,” he 
said, “it will be to tell you whether I am the happiest fellow on earth, 
or the most miserable.” 

I had little fear. But the letter I expected never arrived. I 
wrote again and again, but not one word came in answer to me; and 
gradually—very gradually—I gave up the hope of ever hearing from, 
or seeing, my old college friend again. 


II. 


More than a year had passed since my parting with Guy Newton; yet 
strange to say, it was'of him I was thinking as I sat, one October 
afternoon, idly smoking at the window of my hotelin Rome. AsI 
glanced out upon the Piazza di Spagna, a gentleman crossed it and 
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joined a group just below my window. I started up and looked out, 
intently now. Surely this was Guy ; and yet was it Guy? It must be; 
still something made me hesitate. Face and figure were both Guy’s, 
but the thick brown beard was gone. Was it that made the differ- 
ence so great that I could not trust myself in my recognition? I would 
send and make inquiries. 

It was hardly more than half an hour after this that, as I sat waiting 
for the information my man should bring me about the Englishman who 
had just entered below, a travelling carriage drew up to the door, anda 
gentleman dismounted and walked at once into the hotel. I saw him 
only for a moment, as it were, yet there was now no doubt or hesitation 
in my mind. This wasGuy Newton. My recognition of him was as 
spontaneous and unquestioning, as if we had only yesterday parted in 
Oxford. I wondered then how I could, even for a moment, have mis- 
taken any other for him. There he was ; tall and strong and active as 
of old ; with the handsome face, and the crisp brown beard. 

I met him and brought him to my own room, telling him again and 
again, in glad excitement, how pleasant it was to see him there; yet 
I was sadly struck by the changes in him, He was grave and taciturn ; 
restless and yet inert ; a prematurely aged and hardened man. I think 
he had been glad to see me—the sudden brightening of his eyes and the 
close clasp of his hand could not have been feigned—but he had nothing 
to say to me, and left me to ask or tell him what I would. So presently 
I told him how I had been startled by the strange resemblance to 
himself which I had seen ina stranger crossing the Piazza, and about 
whom I had sent to make inquiries. 

‘A curious coincidence, was it not?” I asked. ‘Some men can 
account for that chance which so often occurs to us. We see someone 
who reminds us of a friend, just as that friend himself comes into 
sight. Do you ever ——” 

I had suddenly looked up at Guy, and my words died on my lips. 
His face was pale as death ; his eyes had a look in them which I had 
never seen before—a look, I fancied, of fierce, ungovernable hatred. 
It was gone almost as soon as I saw it, for just then the door opened 
and my servant entered to say that the gentleman whose name I had 
sent him to discover was Captain Elliot of the Marines. Guy started 
up as this message was delivered, and turned his back upon me, 
looking from the window with a stern frown on his face. When the 
man had left the room, I asked Newton whether this Captain Elliot 
was his cousin—brother to the Miss Elliot I remembered. But he 
answered with a gesture of such scorn that I was glad to turn aside the 
subject. 

Guy was so restless and ill at ease all the evening that I fancied he 
would leave me as early as he could civilly manage it after dinner. But 
I was mistaken, for he lingered in my room hour after hour, seeming 
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really glad to be with me, and yet withal most silent and reserved— 
altogether different from the Guy I had known and loved in our College 
days. The night wore on, and still he did not leave. I had just begun 
to think that I must myself propose it, when he suddenly broke his 
silence, in a tone quite changed from what it had been all the evening. 

“Hal, old fellow, you ask me nothing about my year’s silence or 
neglect; and you ask for no explanation of my anger when I heard 
that you found a likeness to me in that scamp. Why don’t you? Any- 
one else would have done so. Well, I will tell you without being 
asked.” 

There was a bowl of punch upon the table, which I had made as I 
used to make it at Oxford, but Guy’s glass had hitherto been left almost 
untouched. Now, as he told me the story, which was evidently hard to 
tell, he drained it eagerly and frequently. 

“T must tell it you, Hal, though I dare say I should not have done 
so, if you had not chanced to see him. J have come on purpose to see 
him. I will tell you why, and what one thing I have todo. You 
know of my visit to Ireland a year ago, so—thank Heaven—it need 
not be a long story. When I wrote to you last from Rosslyn, I told 
you I had determined to hear from Rose’s own lips whether I had any 
chance of winning her. I new I had—I knew it all the time, though 
Elliot tried to persuade me ‘differently, and though Kate tried too.” 

“Then is this Captain Elliot brother to your cousin Kate?” I asked, 
a light dawning upon me which did more than account for the likeness 
to Guy. 

‘Yes, and supposed io be curiously like me.” 

“ He is so,” I assented ; “ or would be if he had a beard and mous- 
tache such as yours. In height and size, too, you are strikingly alike.” 

Guy interrupted me with frigid contempt. “ S*rikingly,” he reiter- 
ated; “ you will see Zow strikingly. At that time I was sorry for Elliot 
—mad as it sounds now, I was really sorry for him—because I felt so 
sure that I was to win my little Rose, and he was to lose her. It was 
Hallow Eve, and the great Irish house was filled with guests. I had 
bought a new hunter, and was anticipating a splendid day after Sir 
Archibald’s hounds, to be followed by all kinds of games and merriment 
at night. I eagerly looked forward to the evening, for then I would 
tell Rose how I loved her. All the morning Kate and Elliot had made 
a great fuss about my new horse, entreating me not to mount him, 
saying my life was not safe, and other absurd things which only made 
me laugh until I saw that Rose was trembling like a leaf, and had evi- 
dently been thoroughly imbued with their fears. Then I felt enraged 
with them ; though it gave me the joy of knowing that she loved me— 
a joy which made my hand ,ea//y unsteady on the bridle. As I bade 
her good-bye, I whispered that I had a question to ask her when I 
came home. She knew what it was, and answered me with a soft bright 
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blush which Kate and Elliot saw. I said something to her about 
returning safely and rapidly to her, and she answered me. ‘Then I 
rode off, the world all bright around me, because I Auew that that 
evening I should win my little Irish Rose. 

“‘T was in at the death, Hal, and the run was over by four o’clock, yet 
it was ten before I rode up the dark avenue at Rosslyn. An old chum 
of mine whom I had not seen for years, was staying in the neighbour- 
hood, and he managed to persuade me to stay with him, because he 
was to leave Ireland next morning. Elliot volunteered to take a mes- 
sage back for me—we two had been riding home together when this 
man joined us—and to assure Rose I should be in for the first dance. 
He said—but why try to recall what he said? I even could not if I 
would. You will understand it all for yourself when you know the end. 

“‘T stayed, tempted on and on, until, as I said, it was ten o’clock 
when I rode alone up the dim avenue at Rosslyn. When I had 
changed my dress and entered the ball-room, of course I looked first 
for Rose. I could see her nowhere. Then I sought for my cousin 
Kate, equally in vain. Even Captain Elliot himself was not there. I 
made my way to old Sir Archibald, and questioned him. He looked 
up from his cards with a laugh, ‘ Do you forget it is Hallow Eve?’ he 
said. ‘ You will find them at their pranks somewhere. ‘There is fortune- 
telling and fortune-trying on the cards, I’ll guarantee, if Kate is at the 
bottom of it. I should even advise you to look for the young mad- 
caps on the lake shore.’ 

“Of course I saw that he was jesting, but I could no more answer 
his smile than I could explain a certain sudden horrible foreboding 
which swept over me. I went at once towards the old tower above 
the lough—I described it to you long ago. I did not wait to argue 
with myself where I had better seek my love; but guided by an instinct 
which I had in no way controlled, I went directly and rapidly to this 
spot. The moon was at its full, I think, but heavy clouds were in the 
sky, and obscured its light save at rare intervals. When I reached the 

ruin, I could see no one, yet strong upon me still was the conviction 
that I had nowhere else to seek, and so I went up without hesitation to 
the broken doorway, where the crumbling steps began. There, leaning 
against the stonework, stood my cousin Kate; motionless and silent, 
with a dark cloak wrapped over her evening dress. I had come so 
near that I actually touched her in passing, before I was aware of her 
still, quiet presence; then I uttered an exclamation of surprise —and 
pleasure, too, I fancy. I could not see her face at all clearly, but I 
noticed an eager haste in her voice when she spoke, and a hurried 
nervousness in the touch upon my arm, which was meant to be playful. 

**¢Come to find us, are you, Guy? Come, then, I am ready. Let 
us hasten back and be in before my brother and Rose. They strolled 
towards the house together—long ago. Come!’ 
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“‘T have wondered since, how I could have felt so certain, even at 
that moment, that what she told me was a lie; because never before— 
Heaven knows—had I mistrusted her. 

“¢T have a fancy to seek Rose Kavanagh myself, Kate,’ I said, pass- 
ing on up the steps. 

“Her voice and manner changed at once. ‘Stop, Guy,’ 'she cried, 
with a laugh that was harsh and strained. ‘Stop, do. You will spoil 
all the sport. You forget Rose is Irish, and likes to observe all kinds 
of wild old superstitions on this night. She is now enjoying a ceremony 
of her own arranging. Don’t spoil it for her.’ 

“** Let me pass,’ I said, pushing aside her detaining hand. ‘I will 
see for myself. I cannot wait for explanations.’ 

“¢TListen, Guy,’ exclaimed Kate, still holding me back ; ‘I will tell 
you exactly how it is, and you will see that Rose will be vexed with 
you for spoiling her fun. She said that whichever of us went up here 
alone to-night would see her future husband, and she made me go first. 
Of course, I saw no one; I only laughed at the silly freak ; but she in- 
sisted on going afterwards, and she is there now alone, watching for a 
glimpse of this coveted husband or lover. Poor child! You will mor- 
tify her sadly, Guy, if you go in and catch her in this folly. She is to 
stand there in the dark and wait. In the first glimpse of moonlight 
he is to be visible under the broken roof. Come away ; do not humiliate 
her.’ 

“¢No. If she wishes to see her lover, she shall see him,’ I said. 
‘Let me pass, Kate.’ 

“* Rose will never forgive you ; remember that, Guy; and you will 
lose her by this whim.’ 

“So my cousin was saying, when suddenly the clouds parted from 
before the face of the moon; and just as its light showed me her 
frightened, eager face, a cry came down to us from above. I staggered 
an instant where I stood, blind and dumb and powerless, for this sharp, 
shrill cry was one of untold terror—a death cry which I knew to be my 
darling’s. 

“It was only for one moment that this numbness held me. In the 
next I was running up the treacherous stairs, two or three at a time, 
and crying loudly to Rose that I was coming—I was coming. Ah! 
what need to say so, when she was lying there upon the stones, deaf to 
my voice for evermore? Lying in the darkness, while, in the far corner 
of the hateful place, the moonlight fell through the gap in the broken 
roof and showed me a figure rising from the ground in haste and 
fear—my own figure, I swear I thought it, when I gazed upon it first— 
in a soiled hunting dress, such as I had just left off, with a white face 
stained with what looked like blood, and a long brown beard—stained 
too. I saw through the fiendish trick at once. I knew Elliot in a 
moment under his false hair and disguise, but what wonder was it that 
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the sight in that place, on that night, and in my unexplained absence, 
should have been my darling’s death blow? 

“She was nursed among the wildest superstitions of the West, and 
her faith in the meaning of this apparition of myself killed in hunting, 
and her terror of the sudden moonlight spectre, were unquestioning and 
complete ; and too terrible for the little fragile frame. 

“Not until they had taken her away, and laid her where I could 
never look again upon her dear, still face, did I seek the villain who 
had done this deed. Then he was gone. He had been gone from 
the first, they told me. After that night, no one about the house had 
seen him. His sister once or twice attempted to excuse herself, and 
explain the harmlessness of her brother's ‘practical jest,’ but I never 
listened. Between them, they had murdered my darling ; that was all 
I could remember. She was a woman, and I could not touch her; but 
he! There, Hal, do you see what I have to do? I keep the murderer 
in sight. There is no skill needed, and no caution ; I do it openly, for 
what is there to hide? And I shall some day find the hour come, in 
which I am to murder him. JA/urder, did I call it? What murder is 
there in taking his valueless life for the precious one Ze took ? 

“We have met now and then, but the opportunity has not come, and 
so I wait still for the good time I seek. It must be near now, I think. 
Perhaps, we have only to meet once more. When that work is done, I 
Shall go home again.” 

“ When—w/at?” I asked, my voice broken in its anxiety. 

“When I have avenged my darling’s death I can go home—not until 
then.” 

“Then ever since he discovered the fatal consequences of what he 
had done,” I said, in Guy’s silent pause, “he has been living an outcast, 
as it were; his conscience burdened with the death of the girl Ze too 
loved.” 

“ He loved,” sneered Guy. ‘ What love could such as /e feel—he who 
killed her in his craven jealousy ?” 

“T think his punishment for an unintentional crime—even so terrible 
a one as that—must be all but unbearable,” I said, only trying to 
quiet Guy’s thoughts, while my own mind was full of anger and scorn 
for both the brother and sister who had helped each other in this selfish, 
dastardly trick. -‘‘He must always feel himself a murderer, and an 
exile, too, as it were. How can he ever meet you and his friends and 
her friends as he used? ? I think ¢/aZ is a punishment greater than any 
you need try to give.” 

Guy laughed a laugh I could not bear to hear. ‘‘ I have my punish- 
ment to give too,” he said. ‘* Nothing shall spare him that.” 

“ He did it, Guy,” I urged, most anxiously, “in utter ignorance of 
its possible consequences. Surely that excuses him a little, hurtful and 
almost criminal as such a jest should be considered.” 
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But no words of mine, though I tried many, would soften Guy’s 
stern words, or smooth the hard lines in his face, which made him un- 
like the old friend of my College days. 

“ Nothing can change my determination,” he said, rising at last and 
speaking with a calm I knew I could not move. ‘I have one task to 
do. I have waited long and come far to do it; and I cannot return 
until it is done.” 


III. 


I HAD joined Guy Newton on the Pont St. Angelo, and we walked on 
together. I had joined him uninvited, and we walked quite silently ; 
so different was this from our old Oxford strolls. Certainly Guy fell into 
his old habit of loitering for my benefit, and restraining his quick firm 
steps to suit my halting ones, but he hardly showed by any other sign 
that he knew I was beside him. 

I noticed that he did not even raise his head as we passed the castle, 
but when we found ourselves in the piazza in front of Saint Peter’s, he 
started with a brief hurried exclamation ; not at sight of the cathedral, 
but of a man’s figure at that moment pushing aside the padded leathern 
curtains which close its doorway. 

I recognized the figure at once as Captain Elliot’s. We entered the 
church as he had done, and I stood for a minute lost in admiration of 
the vast calm and beauty of the scene. When I turned, Guy had left 
me. We met again almost an hour afterwards, and I couid see, by 
the eager excitement of Newton’s eyes, that he had been watching his 
cousin, and knew now exactly where he was. 

“ Will you venture the ascent to the dome, Hal?” he asked, his tone 
quite calm and soft. “It is most gradual; you could even ride up if 
you had a horse here.” 

I managed it without difficulty, not even needing Guy’s arm, though I 
took it because he offered it so anxiously ; and then I decided to go on 
into the galleries. I was obliged to follow but slowly up the staircase 
from the roof; then we lingered a little in the first gallery, while I 
noticed how eagerly Guy searched it from end to end with his eyes. 

“Tam going to the next. Will you come, Hal?” he asked, and 
there was a ring of quick excitement in his voice. 

I followed him almost mechanically. It was no pleasure to me to 
attain the giddy height of this upper gallery, but still I followed with- 
out hesitation ; prompted, it seemed to me, by something even stronger 
than my old friendship. When we reached it I stood breathless, 
gazing below, where the figures of the priests, as they passed to and 
fro, were only specks upon the pavement. When I looked round, 
Guy was standing beside me, looking intently along the narrow gallery, 
his brows drawn over his eyes, and his lips set firm. Following the 
gaze, my eyes met a party of visitors (foreigners evidently) sauntering, 
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in little groups: and among them I recognized Captain Elliot. Near 
to them, when we first caught sight of them, a scaffolding had 
been erected beyond the gallery, for the convenience of workmen who 
were not at’ work just then. It projected half a dozen feet at least 
from the gallery, and overhung the vast chasm below the dome. Cap- 
tain Elliot stood talking near this scaffolding, when suddenly we—who 
were both watching now—saw him move forward and clamber out 
upon it. The foreigners stood and stared in sheer amazement, mutter- 
ing that only an Englishman could be so mad. I glanced up into 
Guy’s face; it was stern and rigid; but a light like intense joy burned 
in his eyes. Quite fearlessly, though with slow, intense caution, Elliot 
had trodden the scaffolding, and was standing now over the vast 
extent of space, looking coolly round him, and back into the faces 
of the ladies who watched him in a panic of terror; us he evidently 
had not seen. When one or two of them spoke out loudly their praise 
of his daring, he answered with an easy smile and bow. 

Then, apparently, on the point of preparing to return, he looked be- 
low him—a fatal thing when he needed his head to be so cool and 
steady, his step so firm and sure. In an instant I could see that 
that one glance into the vast, awful chasm below had been as a call to 
death. I could see that his nerve was gone, his head had grown light, 
and his faculties become paralysed in a great, startling fear. It was 
only a question of moments now, for he must fall into the space that 
held this fascination for him, and be dashed to atoms presently on the 
marble pavement so far below, on which the moving figures looked 
like flies; One movement of his eyes now from the opening below, 
and the stupor would be over, and he must fall. 

The foreigners stood wringing their hands, and crying out to him to 
take care. I crept up to them, bidding them in a whisper to be silent 
unless they wished to hasten his fall. Then I stood helpless and 
miserable, waiting for the end. Heaven knows I would have risked 
my own life at that moment, if I had had the faintest hope of being 
able to save this man who had rushed so heedlessly and boastfully to 
meet this terrible death. But what use could I have been—weak and 
nervous and lame ? 

Those few minutes of horrible suspense—which were yet filled with 
certainty as to the fatal end—were interrupted by a cry from an old 
French lady who caught eagerly at my sleeve. 

“See! see! he is falling. See his face! Ah, mon Dieu! c’est trop 
tard.” 

I drew my hand across my eyes—the agony of my concentrated 
gaze seemed turning me blind. 

“Ah, now! see, now !” 

The words were uttered, in a kind of tearless sob, from many hearts 
and lips; and I looked out once more at the man who stood wai tin 
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for his death with the ghostly white terror on his face and in his 
staring eyes. , 

Could I see clearly? Did I see aright? Along the projecting 
scaffold, Guy—stepping firmly, lightly, fearlessly—was nearing the man 
who, motionless and paralysed, gazed below him in a still growing 
mental darkness. The group looking on, who knew nothing save that 
Guy seemed brave and cool, muttered broken words of rejoicing. I, 
who knew all, felt my heart throbbing wildly with fear as I watched him. 
Two more steps and Guy would have reached his enemy, the signal for 
his death even if he were left untouched ; for in that state of numb and 
helpless terror, the approach of Guy would be fatal, and the death 
would be quick as thought. So quick it must be now that cou/d Guy— 
even though for a year he had been waiting and watching for this 
moment—hasten it? Eternity was so long; this moment’s span so 
terribly short. Guy made one quick, firm step forward. He had 
reached the man he hated now, and his hand was raised to startle him- 
The moment for his revenge was come, the moment for which he had 
tracked this man ‘afar. I saw that. I remembered with what stern 
menace he had said he must avenge his darling’s death; I saw him 
strong and determined, with all the power he needed in his hands at 
last; and then the vast building reeled around me, and I fell against 
the rails, blind and unconscious. 


“Tt was bravely done! Only an Englishman could have done 
that !” 

These were the words which recalled me to myself at last. 

“ How was it?” I stammered, as the old French lady, who had 
seized me by the arm in her own fright, went on busily fanning me, 
and rapidly talking to both myself and her own friends. I hardly 
know how she told it me, for others joined in and made the little story 
a broken and unintelligible one, but I gathered slowly how Guy—in 
the face of a great and imminent danger—had saved his enemy in that 
last moment ; had, with the utmost danger and difficulty, drageed him 
from the scaffolding, steadily, firmly, skilfully, back to the stone gallery ; 
had laid him there alive and safe, and had then himself left the place 
hurriedly. 

I saw that a group had gathered round Captain Elliot, who looked 
white as death and utterly unnerved ; and then I left the gallery myself 
groping my way carefully, for I felt weak and unsteady and my head 
was throbbing with pain. 

Guy—at the risk of his own life—had rescued from a frightful death 
(braved in vanity and foolhardiness) this man whom for a year he had 
tracked for the purpose of killing. At the last moment he had saved 
the life which he had for a year been bent upon taking. 

I kept repeating this to myself, wondering and rejoicing over it, as a 
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made my way back to the hotel ; longing to see and speak to my dear 
old friend again. I had hoped to see him in my room; I had almost 
fancied I might meet just the Guy of old times. But my room was 
empty. 

All that evening I waited in for him, longing to see him; never 
despairing of his coming, until at last they told me that the Signor 
Inglese who had been so brave (the story of Guy’s cool, courageous 
rescue was told about in half a dozen languages by now) had left Rome 
hastily as soon as he returned to the hotel at midday. 

Thad a visit from Captain Elliot that night. Hearing that Mr. 
Newton had been with me, he concluded I was a friend, and he came 
to express a little of his gratitude. Hard as I had felt steeled against 
him, both for his criminal jest in the ruins at Rosslyn a year ago, 
and for his boastful vanity in St. Peter's that day, I could not but feel 
touched by his piteous anxiety to show his gratitude to his cousin, and 
his consciousness of how deeply he had wronged him. 

Next morning this letter came to me from Guy. 


** When you reach England, Hal, come to see me at home. Let us 
have a glimpse of the old times again if we can. My work is done, 
as you know, and I am going home, for J said that I would go then. 
I gave myself a task to do from which I shrank at last ; but—though 
Heaven only knows why !—my revenge cries out to me no more, 
How can we measure joy and suffering to each other, and make the 
balance equal? What my darling suffered in that death-moment in 
the tower, what I have suffered even through all this year, seemed 
actually nothing beside that pause of his when death stared him face to 
face—he, with his sin so vividly remembered, weighing him down, as 
he hung above that yawning chasm. I seemed to see it all, as I saw his 
danger. I think I dd actually see the haunting fiends about him. Well, 
he lives, and my revenge is—I do not know, I cannot tell, whether it 
is Jost or taken. My work is done, at any rate, and I am going home. 
Meet me there as soon as you can, old friend.” 


It is in Guy’s own room that I write this story. He is as fine and 
warm-hearted an English Squire as ever rode to hounds, but there is a 
certain thoughtfulness and solitariness about him which puzzles those 
who do not know the story of his love, and the reason why the warm, 
hospitable old mansion will never have a mistress at its head while Guy 
lives. It is a regular bachelor home, and the study, always called 
mine, and kept sacred to me between my visits, is exactly the counter- 
part of my old room at Oxford, where he and I used to be so happy 
and so gay together. 














THEODORA. 
( Founded on Fact.) 
« OME, come, my dog, we'll turn in now ; I’m tired with a long y 
day’s watching. Why, Coorie, what’s the matter?” 

And as the beautiful Scotch terrier came up, wagging his tail, the 
young cayalry officer bent his bright, handsome face, already bronzed 
by the Indian climate, over him, till his own black, curly locks mingled 
with Coorie’s yellow coat. 

“What’s the matter, dog? we’ve picketed down Angus (his horse) 
ready saddled ; we've had our supper, and the natives are all abed : so 
come along, too, mon chien, the Sepoys are a long way off as yet.” 

Throwing away his cigar, Edward St. Clare rose up, and entered 
his little bungalow—the only white man in it or near it, for the next 
picket was a couple of miles to the south. 

Really tired, the young man threw himself on the couch and closed 
his eyes, bidding Coorie “lie down.” But Coorie was unaccountably 
restless and fidgetty: he whined, laid his pretty black nose to the 
ground, went to the window, and, finally, as sleep seemed stealing over 
the wearied young officer, he uttered a short bark, which instantly 
made the handsome grey eyes open wide again—on the alert 
directly. 

‘**What now, Coorie?” 

The dog jumped on him, licking his face, and pulling his arm 
violently the moment he sank back. 

“You won’t let me sleep, then—Ha ! What is that?” 

A man’s suppressed voice beneath the window. “St. Clare, for 
Heaven’s sake awake! the Sepoys are upon us!” 

Captain St. Clare was on his feet in a second, and at the window. 

“Darville? Right! I’m armed and cloaked, and my horse saddled.” 

“Come, then,” returned the other, hurriedly ; “we must fly for our 
lives. My horse is here: I have ridden like the wind.” 

St. Clare caught up his faithful little dog, swung himself out of 
window to the ground, and swiftly and silently fetched out his horse 
—a magnificent chestnut. To mount and put spurs to their animals was 
but the work of a moment. ‘They could hear the advancing enemy 
through the jungle ; they could almost see the natives, like demons, 
surrounding the bungalow; and shuddered to think of the narrow 
escape they had had from a terrible, tortured, and inglorious death. 

Neither drew rein for an hour, heading their way for the nearest 
station. Then, as they rode on more carefully, St. Clare told the story 
of Coorie’s strange instinct or presentiment, during which the little 
animal, perfectly understanding the loving voice and touch as he 
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nestled in the heavy folds of his master’s military cloak, looked up 
gratefully. 

“We heard their advance,” Darville then*explained ; “and, being 
such a small detachment, Colonel Manvers fell back to the south, and 
sent me on to you with orders to fly and warn the stations between this 
and Burrat-Peor, where you know the main body lies.” 

“Yes. Ah, there is the station below. How quiet they are! Too 
quiet, Darville ; I don’t believe there is a single regiment to be relied 
on!” 

A little more, and he pointed suddenly. 

“Great Heaven! too late! ‘The villains have risen. Look, look! 
we never thought to see such an awful sight a few short weeks 
ago!” 

Blackened ruins where the station had been; corpses mauled and 
disfigured in every possible way that devilish savagery could invent— 
men, women, and children: horrors too great, details too fearful to 
harrow the reader with here. For those who remember the Indian 
Mutiny of ’56 it is enough; for those who do not, let them rest in 
ignorance. This is no tale of its horrors, but simply a true incident 
out of the many episodes which occurred during that sad time. 

30th rode on in silence, though Major Darville, the elder and less 
impressionable, was the first to recover his power of speech. 

“We must keep on: a day’s journey will bring: us to Burrat- 
Peor.” 

“Yes. What is that?” he said, suddenly drawing rein. 

“T hear nothing but the beasts howling. Ride on, man; ride on.” 

“JT won't till I hear again. By Heaven, it was the voice of a 
child !” 

“ A wild cat you mean: they cry like a baby.” 

“Tt was not a cat. Ha! again: a child buried alive where that 
brushwood grows.” 

He sprang to the ground, and seized hold of a bush of greenwood 
close by, when lo! it came up with a readiness that almost threw him 
backwards ; the sagacious dog tore away the root in a minute. 

“It is a dry well,” said Darville. ? 

“ And alittle child at the bottom,” added St. Clare, bending over the 
well. ‘It is very shallow ; I can get it out, if you will keep a look out 
and hold my horse.” 

Darville anxiously watched him disappear ; but, in a moment, his 
arms reappeared, holding a little white form, which they placed on the 
edge while he scrambled out again himself; an easy feat for a strong, 
tall, young fellow. 

It was a little child of three years old, whose extreme beauty neither 
terror, tears, nor semi-starvation could hide. 

“Poor little creature!” and a tear fell on the fair little face, as the 
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young soldier clasped the child close to his breast. ‘‘ How could any- 
thing born of woman hurt you ?—your flask, Darville, quick.” 

Captain St. Clare gave his charge some brandy, then biscuit soaked in 
brandy, till the exhausted frame began to revive. She smiled up tremu- 
lously in the young, handsome face, and then, with a cry of terror, 
clung round his neck. 

“Hide me! hide me! Oh mamma! mamma!’ 

“ My child, my darling: they shall not hurt you, though they have 
murdered your mother.” 

‘She put—me—there,” sobbed the child—* till—till she came.” 

‘She will never come, darling. I must be father, mother, all to you 
now: we must ride on quickly, Darville, or the fiends will be down 
on us.” 

He held the child closer, lifted Coorie—not even this new human 
treasure could make him forget his faithful companion—and remounted, 
wrapping both child and dog in his cloak within the strong clasp of 
his right arm. 

“Tam ready,” he said ; and the horses, refreshed by their rest, started 
off at a good, steady pace along the track which was the best route 
towards Burrat-Peor. The poor little child, who must have suffered 
terrors for many hours which, perhaps, few could estimate, slept soundly 
in her protector’s arms. 

“What a beauty she is,” said Major Darville once. “Poor little 
lass ! I wonder who she is—yours now, I think, St. Clare, by Jove ; and 
I fear no one lives to claim her.” 

“ Poor baby—no, and, look here, Darville, if no one does own her; 
I’ not give her up to anybody in the world.” 

“Stuff, boy,” said Darville ; “ you’re not rich ; what can you do with 
the child? How the fellows would chaff.” 

“Let them; I care nothing. I can laugh who win; I will deny 
myself to save for her.” 

“ Edward St. Clare, it is a thousand pities that your father and 
mother are dead!” exclaimed Darville. ‘They would have been 
proud of their son, as I am at this moment of my friend.” 

“‘Chut! Darville, see here is a smooth piece; give rein. They shall 
never take us alive !” 

The day was dawning when the fugitives again slackened speed, and 
finally stopped by a stream to let their horses drink and graze, and take 
some refreshment themselves from Major Darville’s well-provided 
saddle-bags. 

“Ten minutes’ rest,” he said, bringing forth provisions. “Come, 
pretty one, wake up for some breakfast.” 

The little creature was so deeply asleep that her young protector 
placed her, cloak, dog, and all on the ground before she began to wake 
up, with a scared look in the great blue eyes, which changed to a sunny 
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smile as they went from one face to the other. Poor orphan! she was 
too young to know her loss. She, however, quickly settled herself 
against St. Clare, and eat her sandwiches in a pretty, dainty, ladylike 
way which told, as much as her appearance, she was the child of well 
born, well bred people. 

“‘ What is your name, golden head?” said St. Clare, tenderly draw- 
ing the silky, glittering curls through his long, slender fingers. 

The little bright face looked up into his as the sweet, silvery voice 
said, simply, 

“ Mamma’s Pet.” 

A childlike answer, but so vivid in its sad picture of what she had 
been and what she was now that it went like a physical blow to the 
young, brave heart. St. Clare suddenly covered his face, but he 
mastered himself at once. 

“IT can’t help it, Darville. I’m a perfect fool when women and 
children are concerned. My poor baby, don’t you know any other 
name?” 

‘** No—only that—Mamma’s Pet.” 

“Poor baby! You shall be my little girl, now, my Pet.” 

“ Till mamma comes,” said the child, thoughtfully. 

“ Darville, how can I tell her? what shall I say >—do ?” 

The Major thought of his own wife and little girl in England, and 
cleared his throat before he answered, gruffly, 

‘* Don’t tell her anything.” 

‘‘ Listen, baby,” said Edward ; “when mamma hid her pet in the 
well, what did she say ?” 

‘She said that the wicked Sepoys were coming, and she would fetch 
me again when it was safe, or else God would send some good man to 
me ; and you see He did, because He sent you, didn’t He ?” 

‘Child, child, you are a lesson, indeed, tome. Yes, He sent me, 
indeed, and you tome. Darville, I will call her Theodora.” 

“Why? I am no classic.” 

“Tt means, ‘God’s gift.’ Listen again, sweetheart. Your mother 
will never come for you again—never see you till—till you see her in 
heaven ; she is gone to heaven, my poor child.” 

“Never come again—nor papa either?” The coral lips began to 
quiver piteously—the large eyes to fill. Darville turned aside. St. Clare 
lifted her and rose—signing—for he dared not speak—that they must 
remount ; there was danger in every minute’s rest. 

“We can push on now to Burrat-Peor,” he said, as they started off 
again, the child and dog once more nestled in his arms. 

“If you can,” said Darville. ‘“ For it will be then over forty-eight 
hours since you slept, won’t it? ” 

“Yes, that’s nothing. I sha’n’t hurt.” 
The invaluable cloak sheltered the child as much from the sun’s heat 
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as from the cold night dews. It was a long and painful ride, full of 
trouble and anxiety, for how did they know but what they might meet a 
body of savage rebels ? 

Can you not imagine vividly the wild joy and relief with which, 
towards evening, the well known sound of a drum beating to quarters 
came upon the ear, and the smoke from many a fire floated upwards 
through the trees; for the strong, jovial English, under Colonel Hayter, 
were encamped just outside Burrat-Peor. 

The pickets were passed, and the fugitives rode up to the com- 
mander’s tent, and dismounted as Colonel Hayter came out. 

“Why! you! Major Darville, and Captain St. Clare! what new 
tale of horror do you bring?” said the old soldier, grimly. ‘ You both 
look done up. And what has the boy got?” 

The dog was frisking about his feet, the child peeping out of the 
mantle, clinging tightly to her protector all the time, the more that the 
officers came crowding round to welcome the fugitives. 

“A child, sir, a wee lassie,” said the young officer half laughing and 
colouring as he threw back his mantle. 

“What a beauty!” exclaimed several. “Wherever did you pick 
her up?” 

“Didn't know you were married,” said one slyly. 

“What is your name, pretty one?” said Colonel Hayter, stroking the 
curly head. 

“ Mamma’s Pet.” 

The deep unconscious sweetness, the pathetic tale it told in two 
words, struck them all. There was a hush for a moment, broken by 
Colonel Hayter. 

“We must see to our fugitive friends’ refreshment, baby and all. 
Jervis,”—to his orderly —“ supper, and get ready the room next to mine, 
and send your wife to see to this little girl. Come in and tell me your 
news and story and despatches.” 

This Darville, as the superior in rank, did shortly, the child listening 
with dilated eyes to the part which told of her parents’ murder and her 
own rescue; but when Mrs. Jervis came in she hid her face in Edward’s 
breast and burst into tears. 

“No, no—oh, don’t send Mamma’s Pet away! she'll never come, you 
said, and Pet has only you to love! she'll go to sleep so good— 
here.” 

The young man’s dark eyes were full, and sooth to say, so were the 
others’. 

“Colonel, I can’t say no to the little motherless thing. Mrs. Jervis 
will kindly take her to wash, or whatever care she needs, and bring her 
back quickly. My darling, you shall come back to me.” 

The child suffered the good woman to take her away, but in about 
ten minutes she brought her back, washed and “tidied.” She sat on her 
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protector’s knees, and gravely ate her supper from his plate, much to 
Colonel Hayter’s amusement. 

“Well, St. Clare, it certainly zs a strange idea for a young fellow like 
you to saddle himself with a baby of three or four years old. Look! 
she’s asleep.” 

‘Faith, so shall I be, Colonel, for it’s fifty hours since I slept a wink. 
Please excuse us. Darville, smoke a cigar on my behalf. Good night— 
come, Coorie.” 

Man, child, and dog vanished into the inner room, and in less than 
ten minutes the Major followed suit. 

“‘T say, Hayter, look here. What a picture.” 

It was. The young officer, just as he was, had thrown himself on the 
low pallet, his handsome, noble face slightly turned, as if the last look 
had rested on the little child. She lay fast asleep on his breast, nestled 
close within his arms and the heavy cloak, which wrapped them both 
and made a bed for Coorie, who was curled up close to his master’s 
hand ; the last waking movement of which had been to caress him. 

“‘ He is as handsome as the babe is beautiful,” said Colonel Hayter. 
‘‘ He’s a noble fellow, though, of course, he has his faults. I wonder if 
he looks to the future in taking charge of this forlorn birdie.” 

“T verily believe he has, during our flight,” answered Darville. 

‘“‘T wish he was my son,” half murmured the colonel, laying his hand 
tenderly on the sleeper’s rich black locks; and he sighed. His own 
son, Darville knew, had been a grief to his parents, and had died in no 
very reputable manner. 

“Well, good night, Darville,” he said. ‘I suppose we sha’n’t see any 
of you at breakfast.” 

“ Not me, Colonel, certainly, but I dare wager that fellow there will 
turn up with his child. I never saw such a wide-awake customer in my 
life.” And he too turned in. 


Al. 


“ Mamma’s PeT” soon became the pet of the whole force at Burrat- 
Peor, and to Captain St. Clare the very light and core of his existence, 
the very idol of his life ; in vain older and wiser heads advised this and 
that plan ; to one and all he shook his own fine head and answered : 

“No, as I cannot discover her parentage, she is my child.” 

“ But you cannot keep her with you in India.” 

“‘T can and must. I can’t afford to send her to England, and she'll do 
up country.” 

“But as she grows up?” 

“Oh, time enough to think so far forwards; we may not then be 
alive. At present she can stop actually with me, and Mrs. Jervis attends 
to her. Why, the ladies couldn’t spare her. We fall back on Lucknow 
in a few days.” 
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The little Theodora, as her protector called her, perfectly idolised 
him, and when off duty never lost sight of him; and as every one 
petted and spoiled the sweet, bright fairy, from grey-haired Colonel 
Hayter down to the drummer-boys, no one ever objected to her presence 
as an inevitable addition to that of Captain St. Clare. Certainly any 
nature less docile, less delicate and fine would have been spoiled ; but 
instead, the pure, gentle little being was a perpetual purifier to her young 
protector ; even the careless jest, which is not convenient, or too light 
word, such as young men indulge in amongst themselves, was checked 
for the sake of the child hearer, till soon the habit was altogether lost. No 
ridicule, kindly or unkindly, moved the young officer; and time, and 
danger, and privation, many a hard conflict fought, many a deed of 
daring done, and many separations endured, only strengthened the tie 
between the man and the child. 

This is no story of the Mutiny: it is enough for this that during it 
Edward St. Clare, whose luck carried him to all the posts of danger, as 
Lucknow, Delhi, &c., won promotions and honours and the right to much 
prize money : the two first were immediate, the latter, of course, a thing 
of the future. When the terrible rebellion was at length quelled, and 
peace restored on a different basis, under Her Majesty’s direct Govern- 
ment, Edward St. Clare found himself a marked and distinguished offi- 
cer. The new Viceroy of India, indeed, singled him out to place in 
command of an important garrison, and there the child Theodora 
flourished and grew, clinging the closer to him after each separation 
which active military duty made necessary: for it was long, and even 
years, before occasional disturbances were crushed out. 


The scene changes from India’s gorgeous clime to the golden 
autumn of an English home, where the silver waters of the Thames 
flowed past the garden of a pretty villa taken for the autumn by a 
quiet gentleman and his wife. 

Perhaps that is he standing by the French window, within which his 
wife sits reading ; if so, we should surely know him: a fine, erect, military 
looking man, rather over forty ; grey too now, as he was not thirteen 
years ago. 

“‘T wonder where Theodora has got to with her letter,” says Major 
Darville. ‘How she eat me up with her great eyes when I told her he 
had actually started for London, and might be down here any hour.” 

“Odd that Colonel St. Clare has never married,” remarked Mrs. 
Darville ; ‘‘ but it’s time yet: he will always be young. I wonder he 
even let that child go with you.” 

“Tt was a terrible parting, Mary, but it was necessary. She was 
thirteen, and a tall lovely girl ; he far too handsome and young to keep 
her with him. Besides, though he, a thoroughly well educated man, had 
instructed her in all branches of useful knowledge, yet at thirteen she 
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needed in accomplishments and such things the finishing process ; 
moreover, her health began to feel the climate. So did mine, and as I 
was coming home for good, and we were glad to have her, he wisely 


sent his darling away.” 
“T wonder whether he will find her much altered? At her age, 


passing from childhood to girlhood is’ a great change—and she is 
seventeen now. I suppose shé is devouring his letter and photo, and 
starting at every falling leaf, thinking it his step.” 

Was he not right? See that slight, beautiful girl, with such a wealth 
of golden curls, bending over a photograph in her hand. It is of a 
dark and very handsome man, looking only about thirty, though really 
nearly ten years over that. We know that ~bright, noble face as well 
as she does—the child whose first orphan sleep had been upon his breast. 

Ah, listen! Was that a falling leaf, or a light step treading over the 
grass? Was that little Scotch terrier, springing frantically about her, a 
fancy? or that tall, graceful figure a dream ? 

“ Edward ! Edward!” and the girl threw herself into his open arms, 
with a passionate, almost convulsive, burst of weeping. 

“My child! my treasure! you have not forgotten me, then?” 

“Forgotten !” 

Then he held her off. Was this the little forlorn child he had rescued 
more than thirteen years ago—this beautiful girl, who now smiled and 
then half-coloured beneath his earnest gaze, as if in that second, like a 
flash, the unfailing, subtle woman’s instinct had suddenly felt that there 
was—aye, must be—a change such as never could be altered back 
again ; that she could never be to him the child of past years, never 
again be with him hour by hour, asof yore. The realization burst upon 
him suddenly and irresistibly of the fact that it was no more the child 
and ycuth, but the girl of seventeen and the bearded man — not 
“ Mamma’s Pet” and Edward, but Theodora and Colonel St. Clare. 

He drew her close to him again, and bent over her as she hid her 
face against his breast. 

“‘ Child, child ! tell me, if you can, if my dream is vain. Here on this 
heart your infant head was pillowed—this heart which has never beaten 
save for you alone. We must part, unless—unless you can say again 
those treasured up childish words—unless you can be St. Clare’s wife !” 

The black locks swept her golden tresses, as he stooped to catch the 
soft whisper. 

“T love you, Edward, better than life. I only want to be with you. 
Oh, those long four years !” 

Past now the dreary separation : and Major Darville smiled as Colonel 
St. Clare brought her in, and said : 

“ Ah, I thought it would be so, long ago: that this fairy had crept 
right into your heart, and written there ‘ Edward’s Love,’ instead of 
‘Mamma’s Pet !’” 
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“The key of a drawer had been mislaid in her house,” explained Miss Hallet, ‘and 
she wished Brown to come and open it at once.” 





